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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Maintenance of the impartial, non-critical policy 
in abstracts is frequently one of the most frustrating 
of the Editor’s tasks. The ceaseless flow of publica- 
tions which passes through the Editorial Office in- 
cludes good, bad, and indifferent material. Occa- 
sionally there appears an item so deviant from the 
norm that real effort must be exerted to avoid critical 
comment. Such a case is the report, ‘Sexual Be- 
havior in the Human Male,” abstracted in entry 
number 1530. The Editor cannot forego calling 
especial attention to this monograph for two reasons. 
First, it should be read by all psychologists because 
of its important contribution to research method- 
ology based upon clinical interviewing. Secondly, 
its mass of evidence on the essentially unknown 
characteristics of the socially tabooed subject of sex 
behavior will establish a milestone in the accumula- 
tion of factual evidence, and make all previous 
studies of historical importance only. 


The Student Affiliates Committee of the APA has 
pares to the Editor that doctoral dissertations be 
isted by title very shortly after they have been ac- 
cepted, but before their publication. Thus, such 
research would be more promptly called to the at- 
tention of psychologists. The Editor is personally 
agreeable to the proposal, but the listing of such un- 
ae material is a definite — in policy. 

herefore, this note is published to ask for comments 
on the desirability of following the proposal. 


The various publications of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board contain material of very real 
interest in industrial psychology. However, these 
publications are not ordinarily available except to 
members and associates of the Board. Dr. William 
McGeehee, who has undertaken to abstract this ma- 
terial with the permission of the Board, would like to 
call attention to the following notice which appears 
on the publications: ‘While distribution of Confer- 
ence Board reports is generally limited to members 
and associates, exception is made in the case of 
colleges, libraries, and government agencies not 
associated with the Board. Quotation of prices 
applicable to such organizations may be obtained 
upon request.” 

> 

Entry Number 1471 is for a Scandinavian journal, 
Menneske og Miljé, which has been added to our 
exchange list and will be covered from its first issue. 
The title may be freely translated as ““Man and his 
Environment.” 


GENERAL 


1433. Cameron, D. Ewen. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Canada.) Research and society. Amer. J. ment. 
Def., 1947, 51, 738-744.—Research has passed from 
the stature of something men did in their spare time, 
something which could at best be sure of casual and 
occasional support to become the foremost force upon 
which men rely to deal with their problems. The 
author stresses that while research is important for 
progress and adaptation in the material field it is 
even more vital in the solution of problems of social 
evolution and organization. Particular emphasis is 

laced upon the need for the understanding of the 
earning process. For such research tremendous 
possibilities exist in the hospitals for the retarded in 
view of their facilities and trained personnel.—V. M. 
Staudt. 

1434. Munn, N. L. Animal psychology. Encycl. 
Amer., 1947, 1, 699-703.—Animal psychologists are 
usually interested in the general psychological sig- 
nificance of their work with animals, rather than in 
the psychology of the individual animal. This article 
presents a brief history of comparative psychology 
and summarizes problems in such fields as learning, 
memory, sensation, social behavior, and abnormal 
behavior of animals.—C. M. Louttit. 

1435. Pollock, Horatio M. Annual registration of 
the entire population. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1947, 
51, 731-734.—Instead of a mere registration of all 
mental defectives, as has been advocated for many 
years and as is established, for example, in South 
Dakota, an annual registration of the entire popula- 
tion is herein suggested. This system would provide 
for a yearly registration of each individual from the 
time of his birth until his death. In addition to the 
usual data relating to family, birth, marriage, di- 
vorce and death, the record would include the follow- 
ing: (1) a health record (2) an education record (3) 
an occupational record (4) an achievement record 
(5) a behavior record (6) a social record. The author 
feels that this system would offer advantages to the 
individual and to society. It would serve as an in- 
centive to the individual for good behavior and good 
work. In addition, as the record would be available 
to persons having a legitimate interest therein, it 
would be of assistance to those contemplating mar- 
riage, to employers, to courts, to licensing bureaus, 
and to insurance companies. From this register the 
composition of the population with respect to age, 
mental status, economic status, occupation, nativity, 
marital condition and behavior would be readily 
obtainable—V. M. Staudt. 

1436. Tyler, Leona E. (U. Oregon, Eugene.) 
The psychol of human differences. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century, 1947. xiii, 420 p.—An at- 
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tempt is made to present basic knowledge concerning 
human differences in a manner useful to those pre- 
paring for careers in the general field of personnel as 
well as future professional psychologists. Part I is 
primarily concerned with a philosophy of differential 
psychology and the nature and extent of measurable 
differences. In Part II statistical methods and logic 
are applied to several major group differences. 
Many factors related to individual differences are 
discussed in detail in Part III. Part IV is largely 
devoted to individual measurement of aptitudes and 
traits. Effort is made to synthesize and reconcile 
opposing points of view. Basic statistical concepts 
are interpreted in connection with the research 
problems to which they apply. Several illustrative 
figures and tables are included. An extensive bibli- 
ography is given with each chapter.—G. C. Carter. 

1437. Walle, A.—V. de. Art d’apprendre, joie de 
comprendre. (The art of learning, the joy of under- 
standing.) Paris: Editions de Montsouris, 1946. 
99 p. 50 fr.—This title in a Collection — is de- 
voted to a popular, philosophical consideration of the 
why, the mechanism, the materials, the how, and the 
subject matter of learning. It seeks to provide a 
practicable philosophy of life for the post World War 
Il world. 30-item general bibliography.—A. J. 
Sprow. 

Turory & Systems 

1438. Christoffel, Hans. Zur Kritik des sogen- 
annten Uberichs. (In criticism of the so-called 
super-ego.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1947, 14, 36-39.— 
‘Presentation of the contrast between super-ego and 
self-development with particular reference to the 


' descriptively and prognostically appropriate pres- 


entations by Ellen Key (1900), the contemporary 
(1849-1926) of S. Freud,.and discussion of the nage 
of psychoanalytic views from the latter to the 
present day, as represented by Erich Fromm’s work 
‘Escape from Freedom’.”—R. Lassner. 

1439. Ekstein, Rudolf. (The Menninger Found., 
Topeka, Kans.) Psychological laws and human 
freedom. J. soc. Psychol., 1947, 25, 181-191.— 
Psychological laws, just like other scientific laws, 
are not orders but descriptions. Our psychological 
need for a creator has made us unable to make this 
distinction. Psychological laws make us neither free 
or slave, but help us understand why we feel free or 
slave. They also give us some of the necessary tools 
for the achievement of freedom.—G. A. Kimble. 

1440. Forest, Ilse. (Brooklyn Coll., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) The libido concept. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1947, 17, 700-706.—The concept of libido is 
pivotal to Freudian theory but it has been variously 
described by Freud. During his long experience in 
analysis it underwent considerable modification 
from originally being identified with sexual instincts 
to eventually being described as a positive urge to- 
ward life which expresses itself in every outgoing 
creative tendency. In the course of character de- 
velopment from infancy to maturity the libido also 
= through a series of organizations—R. E£. 

erl. 
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1441. Fromm, Erich. Man for himself; an inquiry 
into the psychology of ethics. New York: Rinehart, 
1947. xiv, 254 p. $3.00.—The thesis is developed 
that the clinician must reject modern ethical relativ- 
ism (values are matters of culturally-determined pre- 
ferences) and accept humanistic ethics in the study 

personality whether viewed theoretically or 
therapeutically. Philosophical, religious, socioeco- 
nomic, anthropological, psychological, and modern 
analytic clinical data are integrated to support the 
emergence of a value theory which makes the norms 
of ethical conduct inherent in all human nature, in 
man’s striving for achievement of his potentialities, 
in productiveness the by-products of which are 
happiness and health, and the violation of which 
results in mental and emotional disintegration. 
Emphasis is placed upon modern analytic theory in 
relation to humanistic and authoritarian ethics.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

1442. Hediger, H. (Zoological Garden, Basel, 
Switzerland.) Ist das tierliche Bewusstsein uner- 
forschbar? (Is animal consciousness inaccessible to 
investigation’). Behaviour, 1947, 1, 130—-137.— 
“The problem of self-consciousness in animals need 
not be regarded as completely insoluble. Thus much 
can be learnt by studying the behaviour of animals 
with unusual body lines (for instance, antlers); and 
in particular the study of an animal's response to its 
own shadow provides a valuable method of investi- 
gating self-consciousness—in so far as self-conscious- 
ness is implied by the animal’s knowledge of its own 
body, its body lines and its shadow. This particular 
kind of self-consciousness may thus be analyzed 
experimentally and to that extent the problem of 
self-consciousness in animals is open to research.” 
16 references.— L. I. O'Kelly. 


1443. Hgjgaard; Mogens. Om tingenes vaerdi 
for dyr og mennesker ; en studie over valensbegrebet 
°6. dets anvendelse i dyre- og menneskepsykologien. 
(Concerning object value for animal and man; a 
study of the concept of valence and its usage in 
animal and human psychology.) Copenhagen: 
Gyldendalske Boghandel, 1947. 59 p. Kr. 6.75.— 
In animal psychology, the term valence means the 
value objects in the animal’s environment have in 
terms of greater or lesser ability to satisfy the ani- 
mal’s various needs. Object-valences are primary 
i.e., innate, or secondary i.e., acquired through ex- 
perience. A valence is termed positive if it effects 
the satisfaction of the animal’s needs; if an object 
neutralizes satisfaction or directly injures the animal, 
its valence is termed negative. The significance of 
the use of the valence concept in animal psychology 
lies in the possibility, in many cases, of using the 
terminology of human psychology, by means of 
which many phenomena may be better subjected to 
objective evaluation. This concerns particularly 
the evaluation of insight in animals and investiga- 
tions of animal intelligence. Apparently intelligent 
actions can be due to the influence of valences, in 
which case the animal’s behavior is undertsood in 
terms of object-valence—and this behavior is an 
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entirely primitive function. Usage of the valence 
concept in human psychology suggests that the in- 
fluence of valences is also a primitive function in the 
human. Usage of the valence concept has sought 
to indicate that in the influence of valences upon 
behavior we have a fundamental similarity between 
the human and higher-animal mind. The relation- 
ship of valences to the conditioned reflex, instinct, 
and intelligence is discu Werner Fischel’s 
experiments with birds and dogs are mentioned in 
some detail. The author also describes his own 
experiments with dogs.—A. Tejler. 


1444. Jeanson, Francis. Positions francaises 
actuelles sur le probléme philosophique des émo- 
tions. (Present day French positions on the philo- 
sophical problem of emotions.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwned., 1947, 6, 183-187.—Classical psychology 
regards emotions as arbitrary and meaningless forms 
of behavior, whereas, following J. P. Sartre, they 
represent a subject’s conscious attitudes and inten- 
tions. Thus consciousness ceases to play a purely 
secondary role.—K. F. Muenszinger. 


1445. Kempf, Edward J. (Wading River, N. Y.) 
The origin and evolution of bisexual differentiation. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1947, 71, 85-136.—Bisexual 
differentiation is discussed with respect to the bi- 
dynamic ratio of life, unicellular mating selection for 
holistic re-equilibration, comparison of protozoan 
and metazoan gametes, thermo-bidynamic differenti- 
ation in metazoa, cytoplasmic inheritance, environ- 
mental and cytoplasmic modification of genes and 
chromosomes, and thermo-bidynamic origin of 
bisexual differentiation. Laws of thermo-bidynamic 
bisexual differentiation are formulated, and the 
thermo-bidynamic evolution of bisexual differenti- 
ation traced.—R. B. Ammons. 


1446. Markus, Robert. (U. Manchester, England.) 
Substance, cause and cognition in Thomist thought. 
New Scholast., 1947, 21, 438-448.—The Thomist 
ideas of substance, cause and cognition are briefly 
examined. It is suggested that the immediate ex- 
perience of the self is the only directly experienced 
relationship which can justifiably be selected as the 
starting point of metaphysical analogies by which 
the ideas of substance, cause and knowledge can be 
explained.—G. S. Speer. 


1447. O’Grady, Daniel C. (U. Notre Dame, 
South Bend, Ind.) Psychosomatics, hylemorphism, 
and typology. Rev. Univ. Ottawa, 1947, 17 (sect. 
speciale), 113—125.—The traditional psychophysical 
problem, for which the hylemorphic theory had given 
some philosophical resolution, has become a practical 
issue in medical science, as shown in the recent 
emphasis upon psychosomatic medicine. The newer 
typologies, especially the Sheldon trichotomy, can 
also be evaluated with reference to hylomorphism.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

1448. Oppenheimer, Oskar. (Central Michigan 
Coll., Mt. Pleasant.) The functional autonomy of 
motives. J. soc. Psychol., 1947, 25, 171-179.— 
Allport’s theory of functional autonomy is criticized. 


1444-1451 


It is argued that the variety of human instincts makes 
the concept unnecessary. Allport’s examples de- 
signed to make the case for functional autonomy are 
examined from this point of view.—G. A. Kimble. 


1449. Rhine, J. B. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
The reach of the mind. New York: W. Sloane, 1947. 
234 p. $3.50.—The history of the research on 
psychic (Psi) phenomena is traced and many experi- 
ments in this field are described. Psi phenomena in- 
clude extra sensory perception (ESP) and psycho- 
kinesis (PK), i.e., the influence of mind on the motion 
of material objects. The 8 main results of Psi re- 
search, grouped historically, are: (1) studies of 
telepathy establish the fact of non-physical mind-to- 
mind interaction; (2) ESP experiments prove cogni- 
tion without the use of known sensory-mechanical 
means; (3) ESP transcends space; (4) ESP tran- 
scends time; (5) PK records prove the existence of a 
mental energy; (6) PK forces are non-physical; (7) 
ESP and PK are probably different manifestations 
of the same basic process; (8) Psi capacities are a 
function of the total personality, Psi research is 
relevant to the study of man in general. The last 3 
chapters deal with the acceptance of ESP and PK by 
academic psychology, the prospects for application 
of Psi phenomena, and the consequences of Psi 
findings for relations among men.—F. Heider. 


1450. Soler, Francisco. La filosofia de Julidn 
Marias. (The philosophy of Julian Marias.) Rev. 
Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1947, 2, 197-218.—This is 
a review of the basic aspects of the philosophical 
system of Julian Marias as expressed in his recent 
book Introduccién a la Filosofia. Marias’ exposition 
is concerned with man’s effort to adjust himself to 
the world, his attempt to discover fundamental 
truths and reality, and his persistence in his search 
for truth in the face of historical evidence of the 
multiplicity and apparent contradictory nature of 
past interpretations. A close relationship between 
reason and truth is postulated. It is this vital, 
historical reason that is the means of arriving at 
reality.—A. J. Smith. 


1451. Weiss, Edoardo. Projection, extrajection 
and objectivation. Psychoanal. Quart., 1947, 16, 
357-377.—A technical exposition is given of technical 
terms with redefinitions and the introduction of new 
terms. The transformation of an ego part into an 
object representation, formerly termed “projection,” 
is called “‘extrajection” and the object representation 
is called an “‘extraject.” Hallucinations are termed 
“‘pure projections.’”’ When actual traits of an extra- 
ject are found in a real object the process is called 
“objectivation.” The hallucinated image of an 
extraject is called ‘“‘subject-related” while ‘‘object- 
related” applies to an hallucination of a remembered 
object. ‘“Introjection” is the extension of the ego 
cathexis over an object representation. Discussion 
and case material are offered to clarify the terms.— 
M. H. Erickson. 


[See also abstract 1502. ] 
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& APPARATUS 


1452. Hardy, H. C., Tyzzer, F. G., & Hall, H. H. 
(Illinois Inst. Technology, Chicago.) Performance of 
the anechoic room of the Parmly Sound Laboratory. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1947, 19, 992-995.—The 
performance of the anechoic room has been meas- 
ured to determine the characteristics of small-volume 
rooms with wedge-covered walls. The inverse square 
law holds to +1 db. to 6.5 feet from 60 to 24,000 
cps., even though the theoretical cut-off frequency 
of the room is 115 eps. At 100 cps. the radiation 
resistance of a loudspeaker near the walls was 18% 
above free-field values, and radiation reactance was 
5% higher. The differences disappeared 2 feet from 
the wall. It is concluded that small rooms of this 
construction are satisfactory for most measurements 
provided the instruments are away from the wall, 
and the distance between source and receiver does 
not exceed 6 feet.—W. R. Garner. 


1453. Mills, Peter J. (Jilinois Inst. Technology, 
Chicago.) Construction and design of Parmi 
Sound Laboratory and anechoic chamber. 7 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1947, 19, 988-992.—An anechoic 
chamber is described. The outside wall is of con- 
crete, and several layers of sound-insulating material 
are used. The inside construction is of Fiberglas 
wedges. The inside dimensions are 17 x 19x 11.5 
feet.—W. R. Garner. 

1454. Pfaffmann, Carl. (Brown U., Providence, 
R. I.) A multiple cubicle-bench for the student 
laboratory in psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 1947, 
2, 559-560.—On a bench 30 inches high and ap- 


proximately 12 feet long partitions are erected cross- 


wise providing 4 cubicles. The entire structure is 
roofed over and the cubicles are lined with sound 
absorbing material. The result is that in a structure 
6’x 12’ enough space is provided for 4 pairs of 
students to conduct experiments under good condi- 
tions.— L. J. Timm. 


1455. Stone, Calvin P. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Methodological resources for the experimental study 
of innate behavior as related to environmental 
factors. Psychol. Rev., 1947, 54, 342-347.—The 
principal methods available ‘for studying innate 
behavior in animals are: (1) The method of uniform 
heredity and varied environment. Here the unit of 
primary importance is the individual. (2) The 
method of uniform habitat and varied heredity. 
Here the habitat is standardized. (3) The method of 
genetic analysis. This is a relatively direct method 
of studying the heredity of behavioral traits in 
animals by noting effects of crossing strains. (4) 
The method of cytological analysis in its simplest 
form consists of counting the chromosomes of various 
populations under consideration. The truest picture 
of innate and hereditary influences is obtained by 
combined use of the 4 methods on the same species. 
A. Tinker. 

1456. Waddington, L. E. (Miles Laboratories, 
Elkhart, Ind.) A slide rule for the study of music 
and musical acoustics. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1947, 
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19, 878-885.—A slide rule is described which adjusts 
relative vibration rates, degrees of scale, intervals, 
chord structures, scale indications, and transpesition 
data against a base of the piano keyboard. It 
employs and relates several standard systems of 
frequency level specification.—W. R. Garner. 


New Tests 


1457. Buck, John N. (Lynchburg State Colony, 
Colony, Va.) The H-T-P, a projective device. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1947, 51, 606-610.—The ma- 
terials and administration of the H-T-P (freehand 
drawing of House, Tree, and Person) and its useful- 
ness as a projective device are described. On the 
basis of an analysis of 150 sets of drawings produced 
by white adults at the University of Virginia Hospi- 
tal and at the Lynchburg State Colony who were 
either maladjusted or were psychopathic, psychone- 
urotic, or psychotic, it is concluded that the freehand 
drawings of House, Tree, and Person can provide 
valuable information concerning the maturity and 
integrity of an adult’s personality, by providing the 
subject with an opportunity to reveal (through the 
mechanism of projection) the structural relationship 
of the elements of the personality and the areas of 
sensitivity within his personality, and in many in- 
stances the causes of the sensitivity. In addition it 
is felt that the relatively primitive mode of expres- 
sion—drawing—enhances the effectiveness of the 
H-T-P with patients who are withdrawn or who are 
mentally deficient. It is admitted by the author 
that much needs to be done with this procedure, in 
particular the system of interpretation must be made 
more objective—V. M. Staudt. 


1458. Cockett, R. The development of a new test 
of manual dexterity. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1947, 
21, 179-187.—A manipulative test to assist in the 
tgp of subsequent skill-of-hand is described. 

wo experimental applications of the test are pre- 
sented and data to indicate a reliability of .84 are 
given. It was found that minor variations in the 
test materials made certain sets easier to manipulate 
than others and a method for eliminating differences 
between sets of apparatus is proposed.—G. S. Speer. 


1459. Dvorak, Beatrice J. (U. S. Employment 
Service, Washington, D. C.) The new U.S.E.S. 
General Aptitude Test Battery. Occupations, 1947, 
26, 42-44.—General Aptitude Test Battery consists 
of 15 tests measuring 10 aptitudes and requires 2.25 
hours for administration. Norms have been de- 
veloped for 20 fields of work representing approxi- 
mately 2,000 occupations. Norms, expressed as 
occupational aptitude patterns, consist of minimum 
aptitude scores required for occupations grouped 
according to the classification code structure of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. Method of 
standardization and use of the patterns are briefly 
described.—G. S. Speer. 


1460. Germain, José. Ensayo de un test per- 
ceptivo de inteligencia (Raven test). (An examina- 
tion of a perceptive test of intelligence: the Raven 
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test.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1947, 2, 255- 
264.—A review of the development of the perceptual 
intelligence tests of Raven (Progressive Matrices) 
and Penrose (Pattern Perception Test) is presented, 
with the main emphasis placed on Raven's test. 
brief study of a homogeneous group of 27 students 
revealing the interrelationships among their scores 
on the Raven test (score and time), the Otis, Clap- 
aréde’s test of memory, and a tapping test is re- 
ported. 15 references.—A. J. Smith. 


1461. Hirsh, I. J., (Psycho-Acoustic Lab., Har- 
vard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Clinical application of 
two Harvard auditory tests. J. Speech Disorders, 
1947, 12, 151-158.—The Harvard Psycho-Acoustic 
Laboratory’s Auditory Test No. 9 and No. 12 are 
described. Both of these are useful for clinicai 
purposes with either live voice or records. A brief 
review of various auditory tests is included. Much 
of the material from the Harvard Laboratory that 
was used by the Armed Forces is now being published 
and made available for civilian use.—M. A. Setden- 
feld. 


1462. Keaster, Jacqueline. (State U. of Iowa, 
Iowa City.) A quantitative method of testing the 
hearing of young children. J. Speech Disorders, 
1947, 12, 159-160.—The task of measuring auditory 
acuity and the hearing range in young children has 
disturbed many clinical workers. Keaster describes 
a new test developed from a list of 50 nouns, and 
pictures to represent them, selected from the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Word List. These 50 pictures 
were shown to 75 children below the age of 6 and 25 
of them spontaneously elicited an immediate correct 
noun in response from each of these children. These 
became the basic vocabulary for the hearing test. 
The children to be tested were individually brought 
en rapport with their environment, trained to follow 
the directions by an examiner, checked to see that 
he can name each picture, and then told to listen to a 
lady’s voice “coming from the ‘radio’ something like 
this: ‘Put the baby on the floor’.””. Demonstrations 
were given when necessary. The list of 25 sentences 
based on the known vocabulary is then fed through 
an output attenuator which enabled variations in 2 
decibel steps over an 85 decibel range. The lowest 
level at which the child follows these directions is his 
speech threshold.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1463. Keller, Margaret, Child, Irvin L., & Red- 
lich, Frederick C. Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) 
Preliminary test of intelligence; a brief test of adult 
intelligence designed for psychiatric examiners. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1947, 103, 785-792.—A brief 
test of intellectual level, called The Preliminary 
Test of Intelligence (P.T.I.) recently developed by 
the authors, is reported. It consists of 4 sections: 
(1) Vocabulary, 4 items; (2) Comprehension, 2 
items; (3) Similarities and differences, 2 items; (4) 
Arithmetic, 3 items. The test can be administered 
and scored in 5 to 15 minutes. Standardization 
showed satisfactorily high correlations with the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale. 8 references. 
—R. D. Weitz. 


1461-1468 


1464. Peck, Volberg Lorraine. A group hearing 
test for the primary level. Speech Monogr., 1947, 
14, 211.—Abstract, M. A. thesis, Denver U., 1946. 

1465. Prudhomme, M. (Coll. of France, Paris. 
Le dessin de l'enfant. (The child’s drawing. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1947. xi, 
151 p. Fr. 200.—A scale derived from children’s 
drawings, administered to thousands of subjects 
resulted in a battery of tests to be employed from 
the age of 3 to the adult level. One sheet consists of 
3 columns of 6 drawings each: a circle, a square, a 
diamond, 9 human figures, several animals and 
inanimate objects. Opposite each picture is a space 
for reproduction by the individual tested. Many 
elements are involved in determining intelligence. 
Such reactions as irregularity of pressure, jerks, 
over-reaching, uncertainties, stops, and attitude 
toward errors and corrections indicate psycho-motor 
and affective difficulties. Differences between 
drawing and handwriting are explained, with 
emphasis upon the automatic regularity of the 
latter, which prevents it from being as revealing as 
drawing. Facsimiles of reproductions by French 
children who have taken the test are presented and 
analysed, along with many illustrative case studies. 
—G. E. Bird. 

1466. Utley, Jean. The development — stand- 
ardization of a motion picture test of lipreading 
ability. Speech Monogr., 1947, 14, 207.—Abstract, 
Ph.D. thesis, Northwestern U., 1946. 


[See also abstracts 1563, 1658. ] 


STATISTICS 


1467. Finney, D. J. (Oxford U., England.) 
Probit analysis ; a statistical treatment of the sigmoid 
response curve. Cambridge, Eng.: Cambridge 
University Press, New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1947. xiii, 256p. $3.75.—The probit method, 
i.e., the reduction of a sigmoid response curve to a 
straight line by means of a transformation of the 
responses based on a normal integral, was invented 
by Fechner. It has been used in the method of 
constant stimuli of psychophysics. This volume 
gives a systematic account of the theory and practice 
of the method. The first 10 chapters offer a de velop- 
ment of the practical and computational aspects. 
Appendix I gives a detailed description of a systema- 
tic arrangement of the computations for the simplest 
types of analysis. The theory of the probit method 
is derived from principles as outlined in Appendix II. 
22-item bibliography.—W. L. Pickard. 


[See also abstract 1747. ] 


REFERENCEWORKS 


1468. Boring, Edwin G. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The library of the psychological 
laboratories. Harv. Libr. Bull., 1947, 1, 394-395.— 
The recent division of psychology at Harvard has 
resulted in the splitting of the Robbins Library. 
The new Library of the Psychological Laboratories 
is desc-: sod and the problems of the distribution of 
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books to the 2 new libraries discussed.—C. M. 
Louttit. 


1469. Harriman, Philip Lawrence. (Bucknell U., 
Lewistown, Pa.) The new dictionary of Psychology. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1947. 364 p. 
$5.00.—This dictionary includes terms and personal 
names frequently found in standard texts and refer- 
ence books in the field of psychology.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

1470. Romero Marin, Anselmo. Aportaciones al 
vocabulario psicolégico espafiol. (Contributions to 
the Spanish psychological vocabulary.) Rev. Psicol. 
gen. apl., Madrid, 1947, 2, 219-225.—In translating 
the fifth edition of Messer’s Psychologie from German 
to Spanish it was necessary to coin new words and 
provide old ones with new meanings. In order to 
avoid confusion, the German word is presented with 
a discussion of its connotation and the Spanish equiv- 
alent given. The equivalents discussed are: ab- 
straktheit-abstractividad; abgeschlossenheit-claus- 
ividad; gegebenheit-datividad; objektion-objecién; 
objizieren-objetar.—A. J. Smith. 

1471. Stiirup, Georg K. [Ed.] Menneske og 
miljg: menneskekundskab og menneskebehandling. 
Kgbenhaven: Nyt Nordisk Forlag, Arnold Busck. 
Vol. 1, No. 1, January 1946. Monthly (8 numbers). 


1472. Tunnell, Enrica. Books and periodicals; 
Psychology Library, Columbia University. New 
York: Columbia University, Psychology Library, 
1946. 111 p.—The librarian of the psychology de- 
partment library at Columbia has compiled this list 
of 963 selected titles of “worthwhile books” from a 


‘consolidation of recommendations made over a 


period of time. It omits books in foreign languages 
and special monograph series. The titles are classi- 
fied under 22 general headings. There is also a 
complete list of the periodicals in the psycholo 
library. All titles are indexed by author.—C. if. 
Loutitt. 

ORGANIZATIONS 


1473. American Speech Correction Association. 
Annual Directory, 1947. J. Speech Disorders, 1947, 
12, 223-254. 

1474. Montes, Francisco. La Oficina-Labora- 
torio de Orientacién y Seleccién Profesional de 
Sevilla, desde su creacién hasta hoy. (The Office- 
Laboratory of Orientation and Professional selection 
of Seville, from its creation to the present time.) 
Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1947, 2, 271-—282.— 
The history of the Office of Orientation and Profes- 
sional Selection of Seville is briefly sketched, reveal- 
ing the various changes in organization and sum- 
marizing the contributions made to the psychology 
of medicine, industry, and pedagogy.—A. J. Smith. 


[See also abstract 1868. ] 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
1475. ——————-Mrs. J. P. Symonds, Editor, 


Journal of Consul Psychology, 1937-1946. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1947, 2, 562.—Portrait. 
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1476. Baumgarten, Franziska. Der Regierungs- 
rat des Kantons Solothurn an Herrn Doktor 
Tramer. Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1947, 14, 2-12.— 
Portrait facing p. 2. 129-item bibl. 


1477. F{arrar], C[flarence] B. Pierre Janet. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1947, 103, 837.—Obituary. 


1478. Germaine, José. Charles S. Myers, 1873-— 
1946. Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1947, 2, 15-23. 
—Obituary and bibliography. 


1479. Loewenstein, Rudolph M. In memoriam; 
Hanns Sachs, 1881-1947. Psychoanal. Quart., 1947, 
16, 151-156.—A brief account of his life and a 78- 
item bibliography of his publications are given to- 
gether with a portrait.—M. H. Erickson. 


1480. Ludwig, Emil. Doctor Freud; an analysis 
and awarning. New York: Hellman, Williams, 1947. 
317 p. $3.00.—The four thousand pages of Freud's 
12 volumes are a plethora of peculiar logic, un- 
scientific and uncontrolled reasonings, with copious 
examples from history, anthropology, and history 
to illustrate his genius at twisting facts to fit pre- 
conceived theories, or if facts could not be warped to 
fit, at ignoring them. The historian cites historical 
fact to demonstrate the fatuousness of Freud’s inter- 
pretations of Goethe, Moses, Leonardo, and Na- 
poleon. The therapeutic techniques are similar to 
those of witch doctors and holy-rolling parsons, who 
force tribute or repentence from the sinner by means 
of suggestion, after having played the part of eaves- 
droppers. Freud as a man who confessed his inabil- 
ity to understand art and music, who disliked people, 
especially children, and who never had a friend, was 
hardly qualified to be a psychologist. A visit to 
Freud in 1927 is narrated, and it is considered pos- 
sible that the characteristics of Freud's dogmas and 
visions might well be a product of his own aberra- 
tions, as implanted in him by childhood experience. 
Seven reasons for the popularity of Freudian dogmas 
in America are detailed.—W. L. Wilkins. 


1481. Marfas, Julian. La escoléstica en su mundo 
y en el nuestro. (The scholastic in his world and 
ours.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1947, 2, 79- 
131.—To understand the scholastics we must under- 
stand the world in which they lived, the problems 
they faced and about which they philosophized. 
Success in this enterprise furthermore requires an 
examination of the philosophies developed in the 
ancient world and the seemingly inconsistent inter- 
pretations and doctrines of early Christianity. It 
was this apparent inconsistency that had to be re- 
solved by the scholastics who were to be encountered 
in Christian, Jewish, and Mohammedan cultures 
over a period of 4 to 6 centuries. Critical scholastics 
worthy of intensive discussion include St. Anselm, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and the Spanish theologian, 
Su4rez. The influences of scholasticism are evident 
in all subsequent history. At the present time we 
find ourselves in a position that is the inverse of that 
which confronted the scholastics. We live in an 
increasingly anti-Christian world in which there is 
no reigning philosophy. Renewed interest in 
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scholasticism will help us achieve an effective union 
of modern thought and Christianity.—A. J. Smith. 


1482. Porter, Langley. (1201 California St., San 
Francisco, Calif.) The legacy of Thomas Sydenham. 
Ann. West. Med. Surg., 1947, 1, 313-322.—The work 
of Thomas Sydenham, 17th century English physi- 
cian, is reviewed. His teachings of 300 years ago 
have much in common with those who today would 
approach the patient from the psychosomatic stand- 
point: that illnesses are always dues to maladjust- 
ments in the whole organism, that it is the patient in 
his total life situation physiologic, psychologic, social 
and economic that suffers, that mental and emotional 
states are mostly integrated with physical conditions, 
that somatic disorders affect the emotions and mental 
reactions while emotional unbalance and mental 
impairment may damage the functions—ultimately 
even the structure—of organs, and that the doctor’s 
business as healer is to understand and to give heed 
to more than the pathologic changes which accom- 
pany illness.— F. C. Sumner. 


1483. Puner, Helen Walker. Freud: his life and 
his mind, a biography. New York: Howell, Soskin, 
1947. 360 p. $4.00.—Biographical details and 
chronological events occupy only a supportive role 
in this psychoanalytical interpretation of Freud and 
his conceptual system. The growth of the various 
clinical concepts, which were to form the essential 
framework of his theories, is inter-related with the 
events of Freud's life. The complex familial re- 
lationships growing out of having a father old 
enough to be his grandfather and a mother who was 
young, doting, indulgent and convinced of her son’s 
manifest destiny, of being brother to a man as old 
as his mother, etc., is presented as a clue to the 
Freud’s early sensitization to the significance of 
family patterns. Freud’s attitudes towards women, 
his preoccupation with the Oedipal situation, his 
ambivalence towards his teachers are analytically 
evaluated. The basic sources of Freud’s insights are 
presented as arising out of his own emotional strug- 
gles. A biography of Freud inevitably becomes a 
history of the early development of psychoanalysis, 
both as a theory and therapy. The role of the high- 
handed, strong-minded, absolutist tendencies in 
Freud's personality in creating the schisms and bitter 
internecine conflicts between himself and some of 
his closest associates is presented against the back- 
ground of his illness and bitterness. 103-item 
bibliography.—M. E. Wright. 

1484. Repond, A., Lutz, J., & Bovet, L. Au 
Docteur Moritz Tramer pour son soixante-cinquiéme 
anniversaire. Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1947, 14, 1. 


1485. Stevenson, George S. James Stuart Plant. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1947, 31, 647-649.—Obituary. 


[See also abstracts 1597, 1711. ] 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


1486. [American Association. ] 
Committee on Training in ical Psychology. 


GENERAL 1482-1489 


Recommended graduate training program in clinical 
chology. Amer. Psychologist, 1947, 2, 539-558.— 
n this report the Committee presents its views and 
makes recommendations on the following: (1) Type 
of individual most likely to become a competent 
clinical psychologist; (2) The desirable form of 
undergraduate training; (3) The principles to be 
observed in planning a graduate professional pro- 
gram; (4) The types of courses to be included in the 
as program; (5) The need for internship and 
ow it should be conducted; (6) Various special 
problems such as the dissertation, integration of 
academic and field program, etc. The program out- 
lined is recommended to universities offering doctoral 
training in clinical psychology.— L. J. Timm. 


1487. Hanselmann, Heinrich. (U. Zarich, Swits- 
erland.) Uber arztliche und nichtarztliche Psycho- 
therapie.. (Regarding medical and non-medical 
psychotherapy.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1947, 14, 53- 
60.—Diagnosis and treatment of illness are the fields 
of the physician. Since the term “‘therapy”’ refers to 
medical treatment, the term ‘‘non-medical psycho- 
therapy”’ becomes a verbal contradiction. If a 
person suffers as a result of speculation regarding 
metaphysical problems, he should be treated by the 
non-medical specialist. This is the field of education 
(pedagogy) or re-education of the adult (androgogy). 
However, the educator as counselor should be 
qualified to recognize somato-psychic illness and 
refer to the physician. Instead of using the term 
“practising psychologist,”’ the field of consultation 
should be specified such as: remedial education of 
retarded children, vocational guidance, etc. While 
classical psychoanalysis is a specifically medical 
method, the physician may employ the assistance of 
the trained “lay analyst,” always controlling the 
consequences of the treatment. He also may request 
the psychologist to conduct diagnostic examinations. 
The organization of medicopedagogical societies is 
recommended, whose purpose would be to work out 
a practical division of labor and to sponsor common 
research and training. Furthermore, in order to 
combat quackery, the foundation of a Swiss associ- 
ation for educational, marital, and life counselling is 
proposed.—R. Lassner. 


1488. McQuitty, Louis L. (U. Jil., Urbana.) 
Psychologists in industry. Personnel J., 1947, 26, 
178-184.—To be most useful in industry, psycholo- 
gists must become psychological industrialists by 
learning about industry, just as to be most useful in 
military service, the psychologists had first to learn 
the military needs—M. B. Mitchell. 


1489. Sachs, Hanns. Observations of a training 
analyst. Psychoanal. Quart., 1947, 16, 157-168.— 
General observations based upon 26 years experience 
in the training of analysts are reported upon and 


_ discussed briefly —M. H. Erickson. 


[See also abstracts 1653, 1696. ] 
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1490-1496 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1490. Adolph, E. F. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) 
pies dy man in the desert. New York: Inter- 
science Publishers, 1947. xiii, 357 p. $6.50.— 
This is an account of the work done in the field and 
the laboratory by the 11 man team of the Rochester 
Desert Unit working on an OSRD assignment. The 
21 chapters describe a very wide variety of tests and 
data pertaining to the survival of man in the desert 
environment. These include: heat exchange; sweat 
formation; rates of sweating; fluid intaken and water 
turnover; water shortage and thirst; urinary ex- 
cretion; blood circulation and changes in dehydra- 
tion; survival precautions and techniques; water 
losses on life rafts and a comparison of desert vs. 
tropical conditions. The initial and final chapters 
contain a condensed version of the data and the 
conclusions drawn therefrom. Water is the all 
important item for survival and sweat the main 
route of its loss. At 100°F. one quart of water per 
hour is necessary to replace the water loss sustained 
by an active man; thirst is an inadequate indicator 
of water need. Water loss—and thus survival time— 
may be controlled in significant measure by travel- 
ling only at night (when a man may walk at 20 miles 
per gallon of water), remaining fully clothed, shaded 
and inactive during the day, and using the available 
water supply ad libitum. Training, drugs, chewing 
gum, sucking pebbles, etc. do not appreciably alter 
water requirements. Psychological effects are only 
briefly mentioned. 18 references.—C. EZ. Henry. 


1491. Emmelin, N., & Feldberg, W. (Cam- 


bridge, U. England.) The smooth muscle contracting 


effects of various substances supposed to act on 
nervous structures in the intestinal wall. J. Physiol., 
1947, 106, 482-502.—The theory (20:1359) that 
contractions of isolated mammalian intestine pro- 
duced by acetylcholine, histamine, potassium and 
barium ions are indirectly due to the action of 
nervous elements rather than to the direct effects of 
these drugs on the muscle fibers is experimentally 
challenged by biochemical study of the guinea-pig’s 
ileum and the rabbit’s jejunum (isolated prepara- 
tions). The theory is not supported. The results 
are discussed in relation to the absence of control 
experiments in earlier studies.— L. A. Pennington. 


1492. Haldi, John, & Wynn, Winifred. (Emory 
U., Ga.) Blood sugar levels and the behavior pattern 
of young healthy adults several hours after the in- 
jection of large amounts of sucrose. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1947, 150, 263-266.—The hypoglycemic 
syndrome failed to appear in 44 healthy adults during 
4 hours after the ingestion of 1.5 grams of sucrose or 
dextrose per kilogram of body weight—R. B. 
Bromiley. 


1493. Héhn, E. O. (Guy's Hosp. Med. Sch., 
London.) Seasonal cyclical changes in the thymus 
of the mallard. J. exp. Biol., 1947, 24, 184-191.— 
57 adult mallards were killed at regular intervals 
during the year and their thymus glands were 
weighed and examined histologically. Shortly after 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


the end of the breeding season the thymus of both 
sexes shows considerable enlargement. For a period 


‘of about 4 weeks, thymus an hts are of the order 


of 10 times the average weight for other times in the 
year. This seasonal regeneration of the thymus is 
attributed to the temporary cessation of the in- 
hibitory effect exerted by the sex hormones.— W. E. 
Kappauf. 

1494. Mendez, Mario. Papel de la actividad 
muscular en la hipertermia epileptégena. (A paper 
on muscular activity in epileptogenic hyperthermia.) 
Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1947, 10, 3-14.—Re- 
sults are reported of an experimental study of the 
production of hyperthermia in connection with 
muscle activity in epileptic seizure. The curves of 
temperature were obtained in rabbits in whom epi- 
leptic attacks were provoked experimentally over 
periods of 10 and 30 minutes duration. No paral- 
lelism was found to exist between the duration of the 
attacks and the modifications of temperature. The 
muscular work in the epileptic attacks produced 
experimentally proved of slight hyperthermic value. 
In the experimental epilepsy decreases of tempera- 
ture below the normal figures are actually produced. 
The results appear to reinforce the opinion which 
considers the thermic alterations in epiletpic attacks 
as dependent on perturbations of the central regula- 
tive seat of temperature.—F. C. Sumner. 


1495. West, G. B. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland.) 
titative studies of adrenaline and noradrena- 

e. J. Physiol., 1947, 106, 418-425.—It is generally 
accepted that cholinergic nerves liberate acetyl- 
choline, but disagreement exists pertaining to the 
mediator(s) liberated by adrenergic nerves. Some 
believe the substance to be adrenaline while others 
hold it to be noradrenaline. The present study com- 
pares chemically and biologically the activities of 
the two amines in order to devise methods for 
differentiating between them in crucial experiments. 
Noradrenaline is found to be a stronger pressor 
agent and to exert a more powerful motor effect on 
the pregnant cat’s uterus. In all other test situa- 
tions it is weaker than adrenaline in its action.— 


L. A. Pennington 
[See oi abstracts 1445, 1524, 1525, 1541, 1572, 
1764. 


NERvous SyYsTEM 


1496. Greenblatt, Milton, Funkenstein, Daniel, 
Miller, Daniel, & Rinkel, Max. (Harvard Med.. 
Sch., Boston, Mass.) Electroencephalographic pat- 
terns from the base of the brain. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1947, 103, 749-757.—Electroencephalographic re- 
cordings from the base of the brain give valuable 
supplementary information to data obtained from 
conventional scalp recordings. Several varieties of 
basal patterns are described and illustrated. The 
effect of visual stimulation, overbreathing, drugs, 
spontaneous and induced electrical discharges in 
epileptics, and of gross intracranial pathology is 
described. In general the basal rhythm response to 
various stimuli is similar to that of the cortical 
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RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 1497-1502 


(superficial) rhythm. The basal lead is a valuable 
adjunct in localization of gross intracranial path- 
ology.—R. D. Weits. 

1497. Halstead, Ward C. (U. Chicago, Iii.) 
Brain and intelligence; a quantitative study of the 
frontal lobes. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1947. xiii, 206 p. $6.00.—27 neuropsychological 
indicators, several new and all of them samples of 
adaptive acts with learning a minimal factor, were 
administered individually to 237 human subjects of 
whom 50 were lobectomies and 9 were lobotomies. 
Factor analysis tentatively identified 4 factors of 
biological intelligence: C (Central integrative, the 
familiar); A (Abstraction, ego growth principle); 
P (Power, regulator of affect); D (Direction, avenue 
of exteriorization). That these are factors of brain 
function is shown by the following selected findings: 
(1) Impairment indices, developed from criterion 
scores experimentally established for each of the 10 
most discriminating tests, differentiate between brain 
injured neurosurgical cases and nonneurosurgical 
control patients; (2} temporary impairment ac- 
companies experimental anoxia; (3) there is no deficit 
in lobotomy cases; (4) numerous post-traumatic 
cases score impairment indices similar to those with 
frontal lobectomies; (5) subjects with either bilateral 
or unilateral frontal lobe damage show high impair- 
ment indices—mean 6 times those of the control and 
3 times those of the non-frontal lobectomies; (6) 
deficit, from control studies, cannot be explained on 
grounds of sensory or motor defects. These and other 
data are critically related to reviews of psychological, 
psychiatric, and neurological conceptions of intel- 
ligence with special reference to Lashley’s holistic 
approach inasmuch as this study shows no correla- 
tion between deficit indices and lesion extents. It is 
inferentially concluded that biological intelligence, 
entering into all cognitive functions through the 
4-factor nuclear structure, is not equally represented 
“throughout the cerebral cortex” . . . but is “‘dis- 
tributed in a gradient with maximal representation”’ 
in the frontal cortex and that the “frontal lobes are 
the portion of the brain most essential’’ to it. 439- 
item bibliography.— L. A. Pennington. 


1498. Harrison, Ross G. ( Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Wound healing and reconstitution of the 
central nervous system of the amphibian embryo 
after removal of parts of the neural plate. J. «xp. 
Zool., 1947, 106, 27-83.—Regeneration in the brain 
after removal of portions of the neural plate in the 
early neurula stage is described. In unilateral opera- 
tions, involving either the presumptive hindbrain 
only or an entire lateral half, regeneration takes 
place from the opposite side. Subsequent hyper- 
plasia leads to a mean restitution value of 71% by 
the time the yolk is absorbed. After bilateral ex- 
tirpation of the presumptive hindbrain, the gap 
between midbrain and spinal cord is not filled in.— 
W. E. Kappauf. 

1499. Katz, Bernhard. (U. Coll., London, Eng- 
land.) The effect of electrolyte deficiency on the rate 
of conduction in a single nerve fibre. J. Physiol., 


1947, 106, 411-417.—By dissecting and immersing, 
and by electrically stimulating the isolated non- 
medullated nerve fibre from the limb of the crab 
(Carcinus maenas) the effects of electrolyte defici- 
ency upon velocity and resistance are observed. 
Transfer of the axon from sea water to a sucrose-sea 
water mixture progressively reduces conduction 
velocity as the salinity is reduced. Transfer from 
water to paraffin oil shows a marked slowing of the 
propagation due mostly to increase in external 
resistance. Results are related chiefly to problems 
of method.— L. A. Pennington. 


1500. Lashley, K. S. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Structural variation in the nervous system 
in relation to behavior. Psychol. Rev., 1947, 54, 325- 
334.—Some major similarities and differences in 
brain structure as they appear between species and 
between individuals are reviewed to show that in- 
dividual veriations are essentially similar to inter- 
species differences and may be assumed to determine 
corresponding individual characteristics of behavior. 
After noting aspects of structural constancy of the 
nervous system, attention is devoted to interspecies 
and individual differences in nervous structure. 
Some of the more conspicuous structural differences 
are shown to be hereditary. Probably some of the 
lesser variants in cerebral structure are likewise 
hereditary. The functional significance of such 
variations cannot be disregarded in any considera- 
tion of the causes of individual differences in mental 
traits. 30 references.—M. A. Tinker. 


1501. O’Connor, W. J. Atrophy of the supraoptic 
and paraventricular nuclei after interruption of the 
pituitary stalks in dogs. Quart. J. exp. Physiol., 
1947, 34, 29-42.—Cell counts in these nuclei of 
control dogs are compared with similar counts after 
section of the supraoptic-hypophyseal tracts and 
after ablation of pars nervosa in experimental 
animals. Cellular atrophy occurs in each nucleus 
and indicates by way of retrograde degeneration 
indices that neural connections exist between pars 
nervosa and the nuclei. No correlation, however, 
appears between degrees of atrophy and the amount 
of polyuria in operated dogs. These findings are 
related to the nature and locus of the lesion believed 
present in cases of diapetes insipidus.— L. A. Penn- 
ington. 


[See also abstracts 1519, 1535, 1558, 1753, 1813, 
1841, 1842. ] 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 
PROCESSES 


1502. Compbell, C. A. Sense data and judgment 
in sensory cognition. Mind, 1947, 56, 289-316.— 
The doctrine “that all cognition is judgment’ is 
defended. This doctrine has been discarded with 
Idealist philosophy though it never has been dis- 
proved. Its application entails the rejection of the 
modern conception of “‘sense data.”” Something is 
cognized if it is apprehended as characterizing an 
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1503-1510 


independent objective reality. Sensing is not a mode 
of cognition, it is only a basis of cognition. It evokes 
in us, by extra-logical compulsion, the appropriate 
judgment. If a sensum is not cognized it is nothing; 
if it is cognized it is apprehended as characterizing 
reality, i.e., it ceases to be mere sensum and becomes 
an element in a judgment.—F. Heider. 

1503. Frings, Hubert, & O’Neal, Bonnie R. 
(Edgewood Arsenal, Md.) The loci and thresholds 
of contact chemoreceptors in females of the horsefly, 
Tabanus sulcifrons macq. J. exp. Zool., 1946, 103, 
61-79.—The location of contact chemoreceptors of 
female horseflies supported by their wings was deter- 
mined by touching parts of the body with needles 
dipped in 1M sucrose solution. A dropping of the 
proboscis was used as the index of sensitivity to the 
solution. The receptors ‘are present only on the 
labella and ventral sides of the four terminal segments 
and distal half or two-thirds of the first segment of 
the tarsi." They are medium sized hairs. The 
average acceptance thresholds for sucrose were: 
0.063 M for the fore tarsi, above 1M for the middle 
and hind tarsi, and 0.021M for the labella. The 
addition of various concentrations of electrolytes 
toa 0.2M sucrose solution made it possible to observe 
what concentrations would be rejected. The per- 
centage of animals rejecting a particular electrolyte 
increased in an S shaped curve as the logarithm of 
the normality of the salt. The order of sensitivity to 
different salts was similar to that found for other 
insects. —W. E. Kappauf. 

1504. Goetzl, Frank R., & Stone, Freya. (Per- 
manente Foundation, Oakland, Calif.) Diurnal vari- 
ations in acuity of olfaction and food intake. Gas- 
troenterology, 1947, 9, 444-453.—Threshold deter- 
minations for the sense of smell by means of a method 
previously described by Elsberg were obtained on 17 
females ranging in age from 22 to 40. Odors used 
were those of coffee and citral. On test days thres- 
hold determinations for sense of smell were made on 
subjects between 9 and 10, and between 11 and 12 
in the morning and between 1 and 2, 3 and 4, 4 and 
5 in afternoon. On test days the subjects’ caloric 
intake at lunch time was recorded as well as their 
statements regarding hunger and appetite. The 
results show the existence in human subjects of 
diurnal variations in olfactory acuity. Freely 
selected meals were preceded by a period of increas- 
ing and followed by one of decreasing acuity of 
olfaction. Decrease in olfactory acuity occu 
only after ingestion of a meal. Ingestion of milk 
substituting for a meal was followed by no decrease 
in olfactory acuity, indicating that satiety values of 
food must depend upon properties of food other than 
its caloric values.— F. C. Sumner. 


[See also abstracts 1526, 1728.] 


VISION 


1505. Boll, Marcel, & Jean. Le 
secret des couleurs. (The secret of colors.) Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1946. 128 p.— 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


The book was published in the semi-popular series 
“Que sais-je?”” (What do I know?) and deals 
largely with physical optics. Of more direct psycho- 
logical interest are the last two chapters dealing with 
color sensation and perception (pp. 94 to 122).— 
J. Brotek. 

1506. Cameron, A. J. (Royal Eye Hosp., South- 
wark, England.) The modern treatment of squint. 
Med. P¥., 1947, 218, 345-350.—In binocular inco- 
ordination usually the eye with better vision takes 
on the seeing function while vision of the other eye 
tends to be suppressed by squinting. The squinted 
eye becomes amblyopic and lazy. Diagnostic tests 
and corrective measures are described. The earlier 
treatment commences, the better the results. An 
extensive bibliography.—F. C. Sumner. 

1507. Covian, F. Grande. Algunos progresos en 
la fisiologia de la visi6n cromftica. (Some progress 
in the physiology of color Vision.) Rev. Psicol. gen. 
apl., Madrid, 1947, 2, 161-195.—By reviewing the 
experimental investigations of retinal activity fol- 
lowing chromatic stimulation, including photochemi- 
cal and electrophysiological changes it is possible to 
evaluate existing theories of color vision. The work 
of Granit is particularly relevant and his discovery 
of three distinct sets of receptors or ‘‘modulators”’ 
tends to support a three color theory of the Young- 
Helmholtz type. His work and histological evidence 
are both consistent with a place theory of color 
vision. 41-item bibliography.—A. J. Smith. 

1508. Githlin, Gustaf F. (U. Upsala, Sweden.) 
Entoptic analysis of vestibular nystagmus. Acta 
oto-laryng., Stockh., 1946, 34, 230-245.—In post- 
rotatory nystagmus a visual after-image is deviated 
in the direction of the rotation. A similar effect 
occurs with caloric nystagmus. An entoptic phenom- 
enon consisting of oscillations of the central after- 
image appears. This oscillation has 2 phases—a 
deviation phase in the direction of the force of the 
outer slow phase of the nystagmus, and a correction 
phase. Similar phenomena were induced by me- 
chanical and electrical stimulation of the external 
eye muscles. The author concludes that each phase 
of the oscillation of the after-image has the same 
direction it would have if evoked by kinesthetic im- 
pulses from the eye muscles in the corresponding 
phase of the nystagmus.—W. R. Garner. 

1509. MacGillivray, Allister M. Defective colour 
vision and its practical importance. Med. Pr., 1947, 
218, 435-438.—Detection of color blindness in 
candidates for entry into the navy, merchant marine, 
and railway has long been required. Only recently 
has defective color vision in industrial workers been 
ascertained as responsible for inferior workmanship 
and time lag in production. The author explains the 
2 types of color blindness: acquired and congenital. 
Tests for color blindness: the Ishihara color test, and 
the Edridge Green Lantern, are described.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

1510. Zoethout, W. D. Physiological optics. 
4th ed. Chicago: Professional Press, 1947. 430 p. 
$6.00.—This textbookon the anatomy and physiology 
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RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


of the eye has been prepared particularly for use in 
schools of optometry. The present edition covers 
the same areas as previous ones but the organization 
of the subject matter has been altered and the dis- 
cussions have been brought up-to-date. Subjects 
covered include the anatomy of the eye and its 
separate parts, the physics of light, optical defects 
of the eye, the nervous system, especially in relation 
to the optic pathways, eye muscles and movements, 
psychology of vision, including brightness, flicker, 
color, adaptation, acuity, and visual perception.— 
D. A. Gordon. 


[See also abstracts 1754, 1814. ] 


AUDITION 


1511. Duffy, John Kenneth. Auricular training 
as a rehabilitative measure for aural casualties of 
World WarlIl. Speech Monogr., 1947, 14, 209-210.— 
Abstract, Ph.M. thesis, U. Wisconsin, 1946. 


1512. Garner, W. R. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) The effect of frequency spectrum on 
temporal integration of energy in the ear. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1947, 19, 808-815.—The hypothesis is 
stated that the rate of temporal integration of energy 
by the ear is dependent on the width of the frequency 
band of energy to be integrated. Duration is exactly 
equivalent to intensity at threshold only when all the 
energy to be integrated is in a narrow band of fre- 
quencies. The hypothesis is tested by taking ad- 
vantage of the eye distribution of energy in 
short tones. As the duration of a tone is decreased, 
the band width of energy increases. The band width 
of energy is essentially defined by the reciprocal of 
the duration. Thus as the duration of a tone de- 
creases, not only does the total energy decrease, but 
the band width of energy also increases. The in- 
tensity threshold, then, has to be increased (as 
duration is decreased) to compensate for both effects 
if the hypothesis is correct. The results agree with 
the predictions of the hypothesis.—W. R. Garner. 

1513. Harris, J. Donald. (U.S. Naval Medical 
Research Lab., Submarine Base, New Haven, Conn.) 
Studies on pitch discrimination in masking. I. 
The effects of signal noise differential. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1947, 19, 816-819—A 1000 cps. tone 
was used to measure the pitch discrimination thres- 
hold of 36 O’s under various masking levels. A 
thermal noise, intense enough to mask a tone 45 db. 
above threshold, was used as the masking back- 
ground. Discrimination thresholds were obtained 
with the tone 5, 7, 10 and 15 db. above the masked 
threshold. The difference threshold drops from 
about 8 cycles at 5 db. above threshold to 3.6 cycles 
at 15 db. above threshold. (see 21: 1776(a))— 
W. R. Garner. 

1514. Keys, John W. The comparative threshold 
acuity of monaural and binaural hearing for pure 
tone and speech as exhibited by “normal” and hard 
of hearing subjects. Speech Monogr., 1947, 14, 
of Ph.D.. thesis, Northwestern 


1511-1518 


1515. Mathes, R. C., & Miller, R. L. (Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, New York.) Phase effects 
in monaural perception. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1947, 
19, 780-797.—Three component tones can be gen- 
erated by amplitude modulating one sine wave with 
another sine wave, and the components will be 
equally spaced. The shape of the modulation en- 
velope can be changed by varying the phase of one 
of the components, although the amplitudes and 
frequencies of the components are not changed. 
Changing the envelope, however, produces changes 
in the roughness of the perceived tone, and in the 
apparent pitch of the tone. Phase, then, is an 
important factor in monaural perception. These 
results emphasize the time factor in auditory phe- 
nomena.—W. R. Garner. 


1516. Miller, R. L. (Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
New York.) Masking effect of periodically pulsed 
tones as a function of time and frequency. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1947, 19, 798-807.—“‘Studies have been 
made of the masking effect of a periodically pulsed 
single-frequency tone upon a similar wave of the 
same or different tone. The occurrence in relative 
time of the masked wave was varied over the whole 
period of pulse repetition. The masking is greatest 
when the two pulses are near coincidence, and ap- 
proaches threshold as the pulse separation becomes 
greater. A small amount of fatigue effect was 
noticed when the masked pulse was in the region 
following the masking pulse. . . . Maximum mask- 
ing was generally obtained when the masked pulse 

receded the masking pulse by 1 or 2 milliseconds. 

he amount of this time difference was found to be 
independent of the pulse repetition rate in the region 
explored of 30 to 100 pulses per second but is a 
function of the relative frequencies under the pulse 
envelopes.” —W. R. Garner. 


1517. Nichols, R. H., Jr. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), Marquis, J., Wiklund, W. G., 
Filler, A. S., Hudgins, C. V., & Peterson, G. E. 
The influence of body-baffie effects on the perform- 
ance of hearing aids. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1947, 
19, 943—951.—The effect of the wearer’s person as an 
acoustic baffle on a hearing aid was studied under 
various conditions with a number of different hearing 
aids and wearers. A characteristic effect is found for 
each model of hearing aid when it is worn in the 
center-chest position, although the nature of the 
effect seems not to be correlated with the size and 
shape of the wearer. Under conditions of random 
incidence of sound, the effect is negligible. Even the 
most pronounced body-baffie effect had little influ- 
ence on speech intelligibility —-W. R. Garner. 


1518. Stevens, S. S., Egan, J. P., & Miller, G. A. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Methods of meas- 
—_ speech spectra. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1947, 
19, 771-780.—A comparison was made of various 
methods of analyzing speech in terms of its acoustic 
spectrum. It was found convenient to compare the 
unknown speech spectrum with a known spectrum. 
“White noise,” which has a flat energy spectrum, is 
the most convenient to use as the known standard. 
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In practice, the spectrum of the unknown speech is 
simply the difference in decibels between the un- 
known and the known spectra. This procedure 
eliminates the necessity for knowing the response 
characteristics of all the component parts of the 
calibration system. Within the limits of observa- 
tional error, the same spectrum is obtained whether 
a linear, square-law, or logarithmic integrator is 
used. The use of very narrow pass bands in the 
measurement reveals details not noticeable with 
wider filter bands.—W. R. Garner. 

1519. Walzl, Edward W. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.), & Woolsey, Clinton N. Effects of 
cochlear lesions on click responses in the auditory 
cortex of the cat. Bull. Johns Hopk. Hosp., 1946, 
79, 309—319.—*‘ Destruction of small segments of the 
organ of Corti . . . was found to cause disappear- 
ance of response to ‘click’ stimuli in specific parts of 
the auditory area. . . . The areas in which response 
persisted following these lesions confirms the pre- 
vious conclusion that there are two auditory areas 
in each cortex and they have inverse relationships to 
one another in regard to the various coils of the 
cochlea."" Lesions which do not cause disappearance 
of cortical response were found to increase the thres- 
hold of response.—B. M. Eves. 


[See also abstracts 1452, 1453, 1456, 1461, 1462, 
1464, 1466, 1712, 1848. ] 
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1520. Crichton-Miller, H. Subjective and objec- 
tive observations on benzedrine. Brit. J. Addict., 
1947, 44, 46-49.—The author reports his self-obser- 
vations as well as observations made on others under 
benzedrine. Much that may easily be attributed to 
benzedrine is due to other conditions in the person, 
not excluding suggestion. It is admitted, howéver, 
that benzedrine has some boosting effect which the 
author believes connected with the mobilization of 
blood sugar which appears to be the chief action of 
this drug.— F. C. Sumner. 

1521. Damsté, P. H. (U. Utrecht, Netherlands.) 
Experimental modification of the sexual cycle of the 
greenfinch. J. exp. Biol., 1947, 24, 20-35.—“‘Mew- 
ing’ of song-birds is a traditional practice of Dutch 
bird-catchers who make use of it to produce singing 
decoys in the autumn. The birds are encaged early 
in May, the daylight is progressively reduced by 
means of curtains during May and the birds are kept 
in darkness throughout June, July and the first half 
of August. From the middle of August onwards the 
curtains are gradually opened and by the end of the 
month the birds are in daylight and in full song once 
more."’ Behavior, song, moulting, and gonad 
histology were studied for birds so handled. Dark- 
ness induces size decrease of the testes while later 
exposure to normal daylight brings about testis 
enlargement and sexual maturity. Regression sets 
in again in October, but birds can be brought to 
sexual activity for a third time in a one year period 
by increasing daily light hours by the use of arti- 


ficial light through December and January.—W. E. 
Kappauf. 

1522. Daniel, Robert S. (U. Missouri, Colum- 
bia.), & Smith, Karl U. The sea-approach behavior 
of the neonate loggerhead turtle, Caretta caretta. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1947, 40, 413-420.— 
Field observations and experimental tests indicate 
that the orientation and movement of newly- 
hatched loggerhead turtles towards the ocean is 
primarily determined by differential light stimula- 
tion, and is thus a phototropic and photokinetic 
phenomenon. It was shown that young turtles are 
capable of discriminating light intensity ratios of 
1 to 2, and that this sensitivity is in excess of that 
needed for orienting towards the surf from the 
beach—L. I. O'Kelly. 

1523. Davison, Arthur H. The relationship be- 
tween unimanual and bimanual handedness. Speech 
Monogr., 1947, 14, 209.—Abstract, M.A. thesis, 
State U. of Iowa, 1946. 


1524. Donhoffer, Sz., & Vonotzky, J. (Med. 
Clinic., U. Pécs, Hungary.) The effect of environ- 
mental temperature on food selection. Amer. J. 
Phystol., 1947, 150, 329-333.—At external environ- 
mental temperatures of 10—11°C food consumption 
of white mice in a free choice situation increased, at 
29°-33°C the amount consumed decreased. The 
differences were almost totally increased or de- 
creased carbohydrate intake.—R. B. Bromiley. 


1525. Donhoffer, Sz., & Vonotzky, J. (Med. 
Clinic, U. Pécs, Hungary.) The effect of thyroxine 
on food intake and selection. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1947, 150, 334-339.—Subcutaneous injection of 0.02 
to 0.04 mgm. of thyroxine daily in white mice pro- 
duced after 3—6 days a rise in O2 consumption and an 
increase in food intake in a free choice situation. 
The additional food intake was very largely carbo- 
hydrate.—R. B. Bromiley. 


1526. Gray, J.. & Lissman, H. W. (U. Cam- 
bridge, England.) The effect of labyrinthectomy on 
the co-ordination of limb movements in the toad. 
J. exp. Biol., 1947, 24, 36-40.—‘‘After bilateral 
labyrinthectomy, a toad can only walk normally if 
the stimulus which excites it to move is applied 
symmetrically on the two sides of the body. If the 
stimulus is assymmetrical, the animal’s path curves 
toward the unstimulated side.” Thus, the response 
of a normal animal appears to depend on both pro- 
prioceptive and labyrinthine activity. Normal 
swimming seems also to depend on the labyrinth 
since after bilateral labyrinthectomy hindlimb move- 
ment in swimming is unco-ordinated. The operation 
does not abolish the animal’s righting response when 
placed on its back.—W. E. Kappauf. 


1527. Hunter, W. S. (Brown U., Providence, 
R. I.) Summary comments on the heredity-en- 
vironment symposium. Psychol. Rev., 1947, 54, 348- 
352.—All contributors to this symposium have 
emphasized the role of heredity in the determination 
of behavior. This is a marked contrast with the state 
of affairs 25 years ago when there was an offensive 
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against the concept of inherited patterns of be- 
havior. It is suggested that this anti-heredity move- 
ment was primarily the violent reaction against the 
aretag of the topic by William McDougall. 

he term instinct was all put purged from the 
psychological vocabulary. Nevertheless many im- 
portant studies on innate behavior have appeared 
during the past 25 years. But there is a great dearth 
of material on the genetics of behavior patterns. 
There is, however, evidence from genetics for the 
inheritance of glandular behavior. It is important 
in considering the role of heredity in the determina- 
tion of behavior to distinghish between inheritance 
of receptors, etc. which may indirectly affect be- 
havior and the inheritance of neural patterns which 
directly control behavior. (see 22: 1455, 1500, 1536, 
1572, 1573.)—M. A. Tinker. 


1528. Keiser, Sylvan. On the psychopathology 
of orgasm. Psychoanal. Quart., 1947, 16, 378-390.— 
Intercourse is a complicated psychological phe- 
nomenon in which is condensed the whole libidinal 
development of the individual. The pre-orgastic 
state yields the greater information about neurotic 
disturbances of the orgasm. Subjective feelings and 
anxieties during the sexual act indicate that anxie- 
ties center about passivity in both sexes. Men 
equate the penis, and women a fantasied penis, with 
the maternal nipple, both fearing the hostility 
activated by oral conflicts. Men regard their penises 
as receptive organs and the fantasied penises with 
which they endow women asa nipple. 15 references. 
—M. H. Erickson. 


1529. Kemeny, Estaban. (School of Dietetics, 
Santiago, Chile.) Aspectos psicolégicos de la dieté- 
tica. (Psychological aspects of diet.) Bol. Inst. 
int. amer. Prot. Infanc., Montevideo, 1947, 21, 163- 
174.—Feeding is a psychosomatic complex. Be- 
sides nutritive aspects, the dietician must consider a 
number of psychological aspects such as color, form 
consistency, odof, taste, temperature as well as a 
group of indivisible complexes such as optical-tactile 
qualities. Desire for food is both quantitative and 
qualitative, illustrated by hunger and appetite. 
North and South American attitudes towards food 
are contrasted: the former regard eating primarily 
as a matter of nutrition, while the latter feel the 
most important aspect in eating is pleasure. Obesity 
is often related to psychological factors, such as 
being the only child. Diabetes, allergies, and ulcers 
commonly have psychological causes such as con- 
ficts. There is no science of diet that does not con- 
tain psychology, and the study of the former is 
nese for a knowledge of the latter—R. J. 

‘orsint. 


1530. Kinsey, Alfred C., Pomeroy, Wardell B., 
& Martin, Clyde E. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
Sexual behavior in the human male. Philadelphia: 
Saunders, 1948. xv, 804 p. $6.50.—The exhaustive 
analysis presented in this monograph is based on 
5300 interview protocols with white males, which are 
a portion of some 12,000 protocols gathered by direct 
interview during the past 10 years. The total re- 


1528-1532 


search program, of which the present volume is the 
first report, is projected for 20 more years and a 
total of 100,000 interviews. Part I, including 150 
pages, is devoted to a history of the project, an 
evaluation of previous studies, the taxonomic ori- 
entation of its methodology, a description and evalu- 
ation of interviewing methods, an analysis of the 


’ statistical, especially sampling, problems encount- 


ered, and methods of determining the validity of the 
data. In Part II the factors affecting sexual outlet 
(defined always as activity culminating in an 
orgasm) are analyzed for each of the 6 major sources 
of climax: nocturnal emission, masturbation, hetero- 
sexual petting, heterosexual intercourse, homosexual 
intercourse, and animal contacts. The factors con- 
sidered are total outlet, age, marital status, age of 
adolescence, socioeconomic level, rural-urban back- 
ound, religion, and the stability of patterns. 
art III*is devoted to separate chapter discussions 
of the 6 sources of outlet, with separate considera- 
tion of pre- and extra-marital intercourse, and pros- 
titution. In addition to detailed tabular and textual 
statistical analysis the authors compare their 
findings with those of other investigators and suggest 
social, legal, and clinical significance of the data. 
For clinical purposes a set of normative tables are 
developed which characterize the sex behavior pat- 
tern of their subjects for each of the some 15 sub- 
groups. 22-page bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 


1531. Lecron, Leslie M., & Bordeaux, Jean. 
Hypnotism today. New York: Grune & Stratton, 
1947. ix, 278 p. $4.00.—The first part of this 
popular presentation is devoted to a review of the 
nature of hypnotism. A brief history emphasizes the 
seal of the modern concepts and the personalities 
inked with the significant clinical and research 
mileposts. A typical procedure for inducing hypno- 
sis is presented in detail, and with this as a basis, the 
multiple problems of management of the individual 
and the many possible variations of method are dis- 
cussed. The practical clinical aspects of various 
hypnotic phenomena (post-hypnotic suggestion, 
autosuggestion, amnesia, etc.) are examined in terms 
of the principles involved. Current theories are 
briefly summarized and the authors propose an 
explanation based on their own experience, but no 
attempt is made to synthesize a definitive or final 
theory about hypnotism. The second part of the 
book, Hypnotherapy, begins with an elementary 
statement of the major psychopathological condi- 
tions. There is some attempt to evaluate the 
clinical effectiveness of hypnotherapy, hypnoanaly- 
sis, and some of the other psychotherapies which use 
hypnosis as part of their regime of treatment. The 
last chapter is concerned with the basic research 
still remaining to be done. Bibliography of 63 items 
on hypnosis and 38 items on therapeutic applications. 
—M., E. Wright. 


1532. MacKay, Donald C. G. (U. British Col- 
umbia, Vancouver.) Left-right tendency in the 
hermit crab, Clibinarius zebra Dana. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1947, 40, 421-425.—The author 
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tested the turning tendency of 105 hermit crabs in a 
Y-shaped runway. Each crab was given 50 trials. 
A definite left-turning tendency was predominant, 
the ratio of left to right turns being 2.1 to 1. In- 
dividual differences were noted, some crabs turning 
consistently right, and some reversing the direction 
of their choice in succeeding series of trials.—L. J. 
O'Kelly. 

1533. Maier, Norman R. F. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.), & Longhurst, Joan U. Studies of abnormal 
behavior in the rat. . Conflict and “audiogenic” 
seizures. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1947, 40, 397- 
412.—This experiment was designed to further test 
the relative validity of the souls and the “‘audio- 
genic” hypotheses of convulsive behavior in the rat. 
An experimental group of 37 animals was trained in 
a 2-card discrimination on the Lashley jumping 
apparatus and were then placed in a 1-card situation 
and forced to choose the card presented without re- 
gard to its previous positive or negative character. 
A control group of 44 animals were given the same 
experimental l-card test, but without benefit of any 
previous training in the apparatus. Results in- 
dicated a significantly greater number of seizures 
among the experimental group and a higher pro- 

rtion of unstable individuals. ‘The results are 
interpreted as lending support to the conflict theory 
of seizure behavior in rats since the introduction of 
a conflict into the situation increases seizure fre- 
quency.” 21 references.—L. J. O'Kelly. 


1534. Marks, Robert W. The story of hypnotism. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1947. xii, 246 p. $3.00. 


_—“‘More nonsense has been written about hypnotism 


than any other subject short of love and sex. This 
book has been written in an attempt to clear away 
some of the purple mist.” The author is a free-lance 
writer whose enthusiasms have led him into “strange 
byways of research . . . with articles on everything 
from free spermatozoa to movie stars." There is an 
unselected bibliography which is not always tied up 
with the historical and scientific data quoted. Most 
of the scientific conclusions are those of the author. 
The emphasis is on a readable presentation ‘‘as 
entertaining as a seance . . . its lurid history from 
Mesmer’s magnets to Freud's psychoanalysis.” 
The author has an excellent use of words. The last 
100 pages deal with faith cures, mysticism, spiritual- 
ism, mass suggestion and related subjects, with the 
conclusion that “Ultimate social security lies not in 
organization, but anarchy. . . . Free men are un- 
afhliated individuals . . . People in crowds hypno- 
tize one another; they become mutual hypnotists as 
well as self-hypnotists."" He awaits with enthusiasm 
the ‘withering away of the secular state.”"—L. R. 
Steiner. 


1535. Moore, Th. V. (Catholic U., Washington, 
D.C.) (a fisiologia de las emociones. (Physiology 
of theemotions.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1947, 
2, 49-77.—Evidence for the physiological basis of 
emotional behavior is drawn from a variety of 
sources, including the affective changes in multiple 
sclerosis, the affective consequences of cerebral 


operations in animals and tumors in man, and the 
results of electrical stimulation of the hypothalamus 
and the injection of certain drugs. In each instance 
the increased intensity and/or incongruity of emo- 
tional behavior would seem to result from stimula- 
tion of the hypothalamus or loss of inhibition of 
hypothalamic activity. Evidence also makes plaus- 
ible the view that hypothalamic centers exist for 
euphoria, eutonia, depression, etc. These centers 
should be regarded as ‘“‘stimulus” centers and not 
areas where the conscious experience is presumed to 
be localized. The cyclothymic rhythm might well 
be a reflection of a basic physiological rhythm which 
affects the hypothalamic centers.—A. J. Smith. 


1536. Morgan, Clifford T. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) The hoarding instinct. Psychol. 
Rev., 1947, 54, 335-341.—Results of recent experi- 
ments with the hoarding of rats are summarized. 
Hoarding in rats is innate and emotional adaptation 
assists hoarding behavior. The causes of hoarding 
are considered: low environmental temperature in- 
duces hoarding, as does food deprevation. Little or 
nothing is known of the physiological factors which 
may be the immediate cause of hoarding. Hoarding 
is increased by past experience of food deprivation 
and by frustration in attempts to get food. A rat 
hoards just to hoard—not to accumulate a certain 
amount of material. Only food is hoarded, and 
hoarding is done only in home cage. Familiar odor 
makes cage seem most like home. Light in home 
cage depresses hoarding while lighting of alleys in- 
creases hoarding. 17 references—M. A. Tinker. 

1537. Rudolf, G. de M. The effect of amphet- 
amine on fatigue and depression. Brit. J. Addict., 
1947, 44, 71-73.—The author’s observations of the 
effect of amphetamine on fatigue and on not too 
severe depression are reported. Both states are 
temporarily removed; sleep is temporarily post- 
poned ; self-confidence and hope with determination 
not to give in are evidenced. Post-amphetamine 
tiredness occurs. The duration of the beneficial 
effect varies in different individuals.— F. C. Sumner. 


1538. Schenkel, R. (U. Basel, Switzerland.) 
Ausdrucks-Studien an Wéilfen; Gefangenschafts- 
Beobachtungen. (Expression studies in the wolf; 
captivity-observations.) Behaviour, 1947, 1, 81- 
129.—The writer reports on the results of 8 years of 
observation of the social and expressive behavior of 
wolves confined in the Basel zoo. His fundamental 
definition of “‘expression” is stated in terms of social 
stimulation . . . “‘expression as a function of social 
life.” Classification of expressive phenomena is 
made under 3 headings: (1) Peripheral expressive 
structures, such as those aspects of form and color 
which are visually effective. (2) Expressive organ 
function which is not directly evaluative in char- 
acter, as color changes, pupillary reactions, respira- 
tory changes, etc. (3) Evaluative behavior, those 
movements which are directly perceived and inter- 
preted by other animals, as threatening attitudes, 
playful acts, gestures of affection, etc. The writer 
concludes that expressive activity manifests an 
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hierarchical arrangement and contains the nucleus 
of a basic sociological principle. The hierarchy runs 
from primitive, “racially-determined’”’ forms to the 
highest type of symbolic expression. The article is 
illustrated with numerous drawings of the various 
expressive activities of wolves.—L. J. O'Kelly. 


1539. Schneck, Jerome M. (Med. Center, Fort 


MacArthur, Calif.) A clinical note on electrocardio-. 


graph under hypnosis. Milit. Surg., 1947, 100, 65- 
66.—An electrocardiograph (EKG) was taken of a 
patient suffering bilateral deafness. Changes in 
cardial rate in response to external stimuli were ex- 
amined. The procedure is suggested for highly 
anxious patients who for psychological reasons find 
difficulty in submitting to the test and for whom, for 
hysical reasons, chemical sedation is undesirable. 
possibilities in psychosomatic in- 
vestigations are suggested.—G. W. Knox. 

1540. Turner, C. E. H. (Towers Hosp., Leicester, 
England). The psychosomatic sexual life of the 
family ; a psychosomatic study of suckling and coitus. 
J. ment. Sci., 1947, 93, 522-547.—Psychoanalytic 
opinion and the writings of the anecdotal animal 
psychologists are sampled to develop the thesis that 
“by the emotions of suckling the mother plays the 
part of the inferior species of animal which must in 
due course be hunted for food by the baby, and she 
also plays the part of the superior species of animal 
which must be mortally feared by the baby. The 
mother therefore ‘kills’ the baby by whom she is 
‘killed’”. In coitus the courtship stage shows the 
female the inferior species fleeing but being caught 
by the killer. In the stage up to orgasm the ‘victim’ 
is ‘killed’ by the male, who thus pledges his ability to 
kill prey as food for the family. The female “by 
acting the death of the victim pledges her ability to 
do the same for their baby.” ‘‘In the orgasm the 
female acts the superior species which kills the male, 
eviscerates and eats him.’’ Freud is criticized for not 
realizing that the crotic instincts are a loving demon- 
stration of the primitively necessary instincts of 
aggression and fear. 40 references—W. L. Wilkins. 


1541. Tyler, David B. (Calif. Inst. Technology, 
Pasadena, Calif.) The effect of amphetamine sulfate 
and some barbituartes on fatigue produced by long 
wakefulness. Amer. J. Physiol., 1947, 150, 253- 
262.—The effects of benzedrine sulfate, amytal and 
“V-12" (ethyl-B-methyl-allytl thiobarbituric acid) 
upon performance were studied during periods of 
wakefulness of 24 hours. (63 men), 48 hours (81 
men), 60-72 hrs. (169 men) and 112 hrs. (275 men). 
Placebo controls were run during each experiment. 
The period was occupied by a schedule of athletic 
activities and physical work which in some cases 
included 2 night marches totalling 35-60 miles. 
The battery of tests made “included reaction time, 
both simple and multiple choice, test of static ataxia, 
steadiness tests, tests for flicker fusion frequency, for 
auditory acuity, vibration sense, dark adaption, 
vision tests for vergence fusion, lateral balance and 
depth perception, target identification, tapping tests, 
test of ability to estimate passage of short periods of 


time (90 secs.), test for marksmanship, cancellation 
tests, digits span and digits reversed, group Ror- 
schach. ... "No biochemical or physiological 
changes were observed except in the EEG. (see 22: 
568) Tests of short duration revealed little effect 
after 112 hrs.; by 60 hrs. prolonged test perform- 
ance revealed deterioration. Benzidrine at 36-48 
hours prevented this. The improvement failed to be 
maintained with continued use for 112 hrs. The 
barbiturates (4 grains amytal or 10 grains ‘‘V-12” 
over the first 48 hours) showed little effect. Numer- 
ous psychological disturbances were encountered 
including some cases resembling acute schizophrenia. 
All symptoms disappeared after 8 to 14 hours sleep. 
—R. B. Bromiley. 


[See Cat abstracts 1444, 1455, 1572, 1739, 1826, 
1827. 
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1542. Ladame, Ch. (U. Gendve, Switzerland.) 
La vraie maladie de Guy de Maupassant; un point 
de vue nouveau. (The true disease of Guy de 
Maupassant; a new point of view.) Z. Kinderpsy- 
chiat., 1947, 14, 64~-68.—Reviewing clinical notes 
and autobiographic statements Ladame concludes 
that Maupassant suffered from syphilis of the 
nervous system, localized for 10 years in his left optic 
nerve. In 1891 this affliction became diffused 
spreading over the cerebrum. Thanks to this pro- 
longed extra-cerebral localization of the disease the 
writer, during his entire literary career, enjoyed the 
integrity of his mind.—R. Lassner. 


1543. Travis, Roland C. (Tufts Coll. Medford, 
Mass.), & Kennedy, John L. Prediction and auto- 
matic control of alertness. I. Control of lookout 
alertness. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1947, 40, 457- 
461.—Using a Grass amplifying system and an 
electronic accumulator, the experimenters studied 
the relationship between reaction time and muscular 
tension-level in a simulated lookout situation. 
After establishing normal reaction times to light in 
the usual manner, the light stimulus was automatic- 
ally given when action potentials from electrodes 
placed just above the eyebrows decreased by a 
certain pre-determined amount. The trend of the 
results indicated longer reaction times with lower 
muscular tension levels. The apparatus seems 
“promising enough to point the way in the develop- 
ment of a practical technique to detect states of 
alertness and automatically warn the subject of an 
approaching dangerous inattention during monoton- 
ous tasks.” —L. I. O'Kelly. 


1544. Weinberg, Harry. Some functional pat- 
terns on the non-verbal level. ic. Rev. gen. 
Semant., 1947, 4, 196-212.—F unctional patterns{on 
the non-verbal level are divided into groups. Beauty, 
an abstraction from feelings within one, results from 
an evaluation of the structure of a stimulus. It isa 
projected mechanism. Another type of evaluation 
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which is directed toward a stimulus may be called 
the ‘Cause and effect.’ It is the evaluation of the 
relationship between the stimulus and its effect. In 
this group are included like, dislike, love and hate. 
The evaluation of the effects produced in us by a 
stimulus and the feelings themselves cause happiness 
or unhappiness, other functional patterns. Causa- 
tive evaluations, feelings of a directional character 
are anger, fear, worry and doubt. There are 3 
orders of functional patterns which the author also 
includes in his article—G. I. Corona. 


[See also abstract 1575. ] 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


1545. Arnold, W. J. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Simple reaction chains and their integra- 
tion. II. Heterogeneous chaining with terminal 
reinforcement. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1947, 40, 
427-440.—Using white rats and 4 diverse manipu- 
landa in a reaction-chaining apparatus the latency 
of reaction to each of the links in the reaction chain 
was measured. Food reinforcement was given fol- 
lowing the last reaction in the chain. Maximal 
latency appeared at the second link, minimal latency 
at the last link. The disagreement of this finding 
with the gradient of reinforcement principle is ex- 
plained in terms of stimulus generalization, assuming 
that “‘the generalized reaction tendencies from each 
link tend to interfere with the reactions at the other 
links of the chain.”— L. I. O'Kelly. 


1546. Brogden, W. J. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Sensory preconditioning of human subjects. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1947, 37, 527-539.—"'1. Ss first given 
10 trials of light and tone under no instructions give 
a lever pressing response to tone later when through 
instruction and practice the lever pressing response 
has been established to light. That the lever 
pressing response to tone is due to the pairing of tone 
and light before training is demonstrated by the 
reliably lesser frequency of response to tone in the 
post-test shown by Ss in control groups who were 
given (a) no pre-training (control for sensory gen- 
eralization) and (b) pre-training with the tone alone 
(control for non-contiguous presentation of tone and 
light). 2. The experiment fails to demonstrate the 
phenomenon of sensory pre-conditioning by an 
extinction measure involving 10 additional trials of 
the light for the experimental and three control 
groups. 3. If the experiment is considered a re- 
action-time experiment, the introduction of 10 trials 
of tone, after there have been 30 practice trials to 
light, significantly increases the reaction time given 
to a final 10 trials of light. This increase in reaction 
time is significantly greater if the tone has not been 
presented in a pre-test... than if it has.... 
4. The verbal reports of the Ss are consistent with 
the results of their lever-pressing performance. . . .” 


—D. W. Taylor. 
1547. Gladstone, Arthur I., Yamaguchi, Harry G., 
Hull, Clark L., & Felsinger, John M. ( Yale U., 


New Haven, Conn.) Some functional relationships 


of reaction potential (sEr) and related phenomena. 
dew g Psychol., 1947, 37, 510-526.—This study is 
based on the same experimental work as two pre- 
vious ones (21: 3465, 22: 614). 59 rats were given 
one trial daily in learning to press a lever to obtain 
food. The present thecretical analysis is concerned 
with the quantitative relations among such vari- 
ables as reaction potential, number of superthreshold 
reinforcements, reaction latency, habit strength, 
primary hunger motivation.—D. W. Taylor. 


1548. Hamilton, Hughbert C. (Temple U., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.), & Maher, Eileen Beier. The effects 
of glutamic acid on the behavior of the white rat. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1947, 40, 463-468.—The 
effect of glutamic acid on the ability of white rats to 
solve the Maier 3-table problem was tested. The 
experimental group showed a significantly higher 
level of activity; there was a slight, but not statistic- 
ally reliable, advantage to the experimental group in 
terms of errors and proportion of the group succeed- 
ing in the test. The groups were further tested for 
emotionality differences in the water-wading situa- 
tion and in the sound box. In neither test did reli- 
able differences appear between the groups. 15 
references.— L. I. O’Kelly. 


1549. Karn, Harry W. (Carnegie Inst. Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Sensory pre-conditioning 
and incidental le in human subjects. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1947, 37, 540-544.—“‘Human Ss were sub- 
jected to stimulation by a light and buzzer in com- 
bination for 50 trials, after which the finger with- 
drawal response was conditioned to the auditory 
stimulus by pairing it with an electric shock. Upon 
reaching the criterion of conditioning, the light was 
effective in eliciting the finger response in 10 out of 
12 Ss despite the fact that it had never been pre- 
sented with the shock. The response to light by the 
experimental group of Ss is attributed to an associ- 
ation formed between visual and auditory stimuli 
during the preliminary pre-conditioning period. 
This would seem to follow from the behavior of 
control Ss, who received no preliminary light-buzzer 
experience and subsequently did not react in most 
instances to the light upon its presentation after the 
conditioning trials.""—D. W. Taylor. 


1550. Kendler, Howard H. (U. Colorado, 
Boulder.) A comparison of learning under motivated 
and satiated conditions in the white rat. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1947, 37, 545-549.—“‘Two groups of white 
rats, one motivated by hunger and thirst, the other 
satiated, had equal experience in a T-maze which 
contained food in one goal box and water in the 
other. They were tested under identical conditions 
of motivation. The group that was motivated during 
the training trials showed a decidedly superior degree 
of learning during the test trials. The results sup- 
ported the view that motivation and its satisfaction 
are important factors in learning, whether learning 
be conceived in terms of the acquisition of sign- 
gestalt expectations or the formation of S-R associ- 
ations.” —D. W. Taylor. 
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COMPLEX PROCESSES AND ORGANIZATIONS 1551-1557 


1551. Lawrence, Douglas H., & Miller, Neal E. 
( Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) A positive relation- 
ship between reinforcement and resistance to ex- 
tinction produced by removing a source of confusion 
from a technique that had produced opposite results. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1947, 37, 494-509.—In training rats 
to run down an elevated runway 3 feet long, Finger 
(16: 1391) found an inverse relation between the 
number of reinforced trails during learning and 
resistance to extinction. It is suggested that this 
result may have been due to confusion resulting from 
the fact that the same box was used alternately as a 
starting and as a goal box. In the present study cues 
of various kinds were used to differentiate clearly 
the starting-box from the goal platform. A positive 
relation between number of reinforced trials and 
resistance to extinction was obtained. Differences in 
response latencies, spontaneous recovery and re- 
learning scores favored the rats with more reinforce- 
ments, but were not statistically reliable. The per- 
formance of animals receiving 4 pellets as a reward 
on each trial was not significantly better than that of 
those receiving one. 20 references.—D. W. Taylor. 


1552. McGinnies, Elliott. (U. Alabama, Tusca- 
loosa.) The effects of pregnenolone on the learning 
of normal and of stressed albino rats. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1947, 40, 389-396.—In view of the 
possibility that improvement of performance in 
human subjects under stress when given pregneno- 
lone may be due to the increase in motivation at- 
tending the stressful situation, the author tested the 
effect of this drug on rats in a learning situation 
under constant motivation. Under optimal condi- 
tions, with no unusual stress involved there was no 
difference between the maze performance of animals 
receiving pregnenolone and those in a control group. 
When the maze was learned under severe temperature 
stress (animals having been exposed to 5°C for 75 
minutes before the maze trails) the animals receiving 
pregnenolone were superior in both error and time 
scores to the control group which did not receive the 
drug. Implications of these results for our knowl- 
edge of the role of the adrenal cortical secretion in 
performance under stress are considered.—L. I. 
O'Kelly. 

1553. Nance, R. D. (Milwaukee (Wis.) State 
Teachers Coll.) The effects of pacing and distribu- 
tion on intercorrelations of motor abilities. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1947, 37, 459-472.—The S.A.M. rotary 
pursuit test was modified so that it could be given 
as an unpaced test; the S.A.M. complex coordination 
test was modified so that it could be used as a paced 
test. Both tests were also used in their conventional 
forms. Both pacing and distribution of practice 
were varied systematically among 8 groups of 50 men 
each to whom both tests were given. The original 
hypothesis was that the correlation between scores 
on the 2 tests would be higher when both were given 
under the same conditions than when the 2 were 
given under different conditions. The reverse was 
found to be true. 17 references—D. W. Taylor. 


1554. Oppenheimer, Oscar. Is atrophy through 
disuse a cause of forge ? J. genet. Psychol., 
1947, 71, 137-142.—It is held that all phenomena in 
the field of forgetting can be interpreted in terms of 
interference, and hence there is no place for the 
concept of atrophy through disuse. Disuse and inter- 
ference are discussed in relation to the unconscious. 
—R. B. Ammons. 

1555. Porter, Paul B. (Stanford U., Calif.), & 
Stone, Calvin P. Electroconvulsive shock in rats 
under ether anesthesia. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1947, 40, 441-456.—After initial training on a maze 
problem 2 equated groups of animals were given 10 
electroconvulsive shocks. In one group the animals 
were under ether anesthesia at the time of the 
shocks. Using a different maze and a lesser amount 
of original training, the experiment was repeated. 
The results show greater interference with perform- 
ance of the 2 groups which received electroshock 
alone, as compared with the groups receiving the 
shock while etherized. The shock caused more 
interference with the group receiving the lesser 
amount of training. Retention after a 40 day inter- 
val was equal in the shock and the ether-shock 
groups. 15 references.—L. J. O'Kelly. 

1556. Rohrer, John H. (U. Oklahoma, Norman.) 
Experimental extinction as a function of the distri- 
bution of extinction trials and response strength. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1947, 37, 473-493.—Eight groups 
including a total of 132 “rats were first trained in a 
modified Skinner apparatus which required the S to 
raise a horizontal bar by an upward movement of its 
head in order to obtain food-reward. Extinction 
trials were then given under massed or distributed 
conditions at four different combinations of the two 
variables determining the strength of the response 
tendency: (a) the number of original training trials; 
and (b) the hours of food deprivation at the time of 
extinction.”” With 60 original reinforcements ex- 
tinction was more rapid with massed than with dis- 
tributed trials, whereas no such consistent difference 
was obtained with groups having only 10 original 
reinforcements. ‘‘The results were interpreted as 
contrary to the implications of the interference type 
of theory of extinction phenomena and as supporting 
the Pavlovian theory of internal inhibition except 
for that portion which assumes that the inhibition 
irradiates to other acts producing a generalized state 
of depression of activity.’ 28 references—D. W. 
Taylor. 

1557. von den Steinen, Wolfram. Lesmosyne; 
psychologische und philosophische Betrachtungen 
tiber das Vergessen. (Forgetting; psychological 
and philosophical comments on forgetting). Schweiz. 
Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1947, 6, 161-182.—Forgetting 
is usually considered as a disadvantage, but it is 
also a means of healing when tormenting and dread- 
ful experiences are involved. The collective for- 
getting of peoples proves to be an essential factor in 
what we call history. How many and important 
things are forgotten in the course of centuries re- 
minds us of the transitoriness of modern culture.— 
K. F. Muensinger. 
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1558-1565 COMPLEX PROCESSES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


1558. Podolsky, Edward. (183 Avenue O, Brook- 
yn, N. Y.) Hughlings Jackson and the thinking 
machine. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1947, 160, 676-678.— 
According to Dr. Jackson, reasoning occurs only 
during activity of the motor centers, there being 
activity always of the higher centers and often of the 
lowest. Reasoning can occur only in relation to 
something, usually a set of objects. ‘Thinking of 
these objects” occurs during activity of the sensory 
and motor centers. ‘Words’ are the psychic cor- 
relates of certain movements. Applying this think- 
ing to the functioning of the nervous system, he 
postulated 3 levels of functioning. The lowest is 
that of motor cells and fibers below the brain. The 
middle level includes the motor areas of the brain. 
The highest level includes all areas of the brain other 
than the motor areas. Epileptic convulsions are 
considered to be “a clotted mass of innumerable 
movements produced by excessive, sudden and 
abrupt cerebral discharges."—M. H. Erickson. 


1559. Stern, Erich. Zur Psychologie und Psycho- 
pathologie der Triumereien. (On the psychology 
and psychopathology of daydreaming.) Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Anwend., 1947, 6, 187—214.—The first part 
of the paper attempts to distinguish daydreams from 
other psychic phenomena and to determine the cin- 
ditions of their appearance and course. The second 
part treats them as compensatory phenomena and 
tries to evaluate their importance in life. The third 
feet presents pathological aspect of daydreaming. 

jumerous case reports are given throughout the 
article—K. F. Muensinger. 


1560. Storch, Alfred. Die anthropologische Be- 
deutung der Phantasie. (The anthropological 
significance of phantasy.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1947, 6, 221-230.—These are comments on 
a publication with the same title by Hans Kunz. 
Phantasy is an expression of moods and drives in 
which the environmental horizon transcends into a 
boundless open world. Thus the essentially home- 
less character of man is revealed. The worldlessness 
of man is a spiritual anticipation of death.—<XK. F. 
Muensinger. 


[See also abstract 1437. ] 


INTELLIGENCE 


1561. Brower, Daniel. (New York U.) The 
relation between intelligence and Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory scores. J. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1947, 25, 243-245.—For 48 undergraduates 
with an I.Q. range of 100 to 131, the following 
significant correlations between I.Q. and Minnesota 
Multiphasic scores were obtained. I.Q. and hypo- 
chondriasis, —.60; I.Q. and hysteria, —.65; I1.Q. 
and psychopathic deviation, —.57. It is suggested 
that very superior intelligence functions as a limiting 
value in symptom elaboration and in the expression 
of maladjustment on the personality inventory.—G. 
A. Kimble. 


1562. Earle, F. M. (Kirkcaldy High School, 
Fife.) The significance of ability differences at 
eleven-plus. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1947, 21, 193- 
202.—Nearly 400 children were examined on the 
Duplex Tests of Ability. The children ranged in a 
from 10 to 14, and in I.Q. from 80 to 135. 18 months 
later the children were classified according to the 
scores obtained, and scores on the sub-tests were 
combined in various patterns related to school sub- 
jects. From detailed examination of the results it 
is concluded that a systematic investigation, on a 
more extensive scale, of the mental processes of 
individual children will result in a solution to the 
problems of classification at age 11.—G. S. Speer. 


1563. Tuckman, Jacob. (Jewish Vocational Serv- 
ice, Montreal, Canada.) Age and grade norms for 
high school students on the Revised Minnesota 
Paper Form Board Test. Occupations, 1947, 26, 
97-100.—Age and grade norms on the Revised 
Minnesota Paper Form Board Test are presented 
for 768 boys and 773 girls distributed in grades 9 
through 12. The results with this population are 
very similar to the published national norms but are 
at variance with Stephens’ New England norms 
(see 20: 1283).—G. S. Speer. 


[See also abstracts 1460, 1463, 1465, 1497, 1683. ] 


PERSONALITY 


1564. Cattell, Raymond B., & Luborsky, Lester B. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) Personality factors in re- 
sponse to humor. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1947, 42, 
402—421.—Preferences in humor may be an indirect 
measure of personality, but preliminary analysis is 
needed to provide reliable tests of known factorial 
composition. 100 selected jokes, including 25 of 
Andrews’, were administered in two sessions to 100 
young men and women. 5 months later 50 of the 
subjects were retested. Item intercorrelations sug- 
gested 13 clusters of jokes. Andrews’ jokes fell in 
only 6 of the clusters. Humor scores decreased at 
the second testing, but clusters remained. A factor 
analysis of persons’ cluster scores yielded what ap- 
peared to be five general personality factors: (1) 

ood natured assurance; (2) rebellious dominance; 
3) sex repression; (4) passive derision; and (5) 
sophistication—C. M. Harsh. 


1565. Hart, Henry Harper. (1150 Fifth Ave., 
New York.) Work as integration. Med. Rec., 


N. Y., 1947, 160, 735-739.—Physical activity in 
the form of work is integrative in that it reduces 
conflict and frustration. The reasons are that work 
satisfies object libidinal desires, sadistic, destructive, 
aggressive drives, and narcissistic libido such as 
ambition and prestige. . It compels continuous 
adaptation to reality, overcomes frustration, and, 
also, the ambivalence of psychic immaturity. Not 
all work is integrative, however. Conditions in the 
work situation disintegrative to the personality are: 
isolation, insecurity and anxiety, monotony, fatigue, 
absence of goal, anti-instinctual defense mechanisms, 
unsuitability, and miscellaneous frustration. How- 
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DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 1566-1572 


ever, work by itself does not solve unconscious con- 
flicts but it does offer the person opportunity for 
self-expression, thereby permitting better integra- 
tion.— M. H. Erickson. 


1566. Mead, Margaret. (Amer. Museum of 
Natural Hist., New York.) The implications of 
cultural change for ty development. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 633-646.—Case history 
thinking today seems to assume that the normal 
course of a human life would be cast under conditions 
where all the ancestors had lived for several genera- 
tions in the same place, where social change was slow 
enough to be easily assimilable by adults, and where 
young people would grow up to marry others of the 
same background. & rtain personality characteris- 
tics would be inevitable where an individual grows 
up in a homogeneous slowly changing culture. But 
the rapidity of social change has for most people 
eliminated all these features. A different type of 
personality must be expected in individuals exposed 
to our terrific cultural strain. Protective and self- 
corrective devices are needed for childhood, such as 
rearing based on self-demand, progressive education, 
case work, and psychiatry that stresses helping the 
individual work out his own problems. 17 refer- 
ences.— R. E. Perl. 


1567. Murphy, Gardner. (City Coll., New York.) 
Personality; a biosocial approach to origins and 
structure. New York: Harper, 1947. xii, 999 p. 
$5.00.—Although this book presents a systematic 
survey of the major facts and concepts concerning 
the development of personality, it is not just a 
catalog of such information. In a unified approach, 
an attempt is made to interpret the biological, psy- 
chological, anthropological, and historical data on 
the dynamics of growth and the interaction of per- 
sonality and the social environment. Furthermore, 
it is not a book on diagnosis or therapy of personality 

roblems, or upon any particular clinical approach. 
The author places some emphasis upon principles 
already established in the study of personality and 
the implications or theories arising ten a perspec- 
tive of these principles. But he is much more con- 
cerned with the research hypotheses and unlimited 
possibilities of articulating present knowledge. The 
book is divided into the following parts in order with 
appropriate chapters in each: organic foundations, 
learning, personal outlook, self, wholeness, and in- 
dividual and grou 749-item bibliography. A 
glossary is combin with the index.—M. O. Wilson. 


1568. Walton, William E. (Perfecold, Inc., 1940 
S. Main St., Los Angeles, 7, Calif.) Anew method of 
scoring the Bernreuter Personality Inventory. Per- 
sonnel, 1947, 24, 200.—To overcome the objection of 
the length of time required to score the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory, a method of scoring is de- 
scribed which the author states involves a decided 
saving in time as well as greater accuracy. The 
method is patterned after the Johnson method of 
scoring the Temperament Analysis, with special 
answer sheets and scoring stencils provided. The 
author volunteers gratis samples of the ditto answer 


sheets, and offers to prepare scoring sheets at cost.— 
M. Siegel. 


[See also abstracts 1448, 1561, 1576, 1655, 1657, 
1658, 1659, 1715, 1807, 1897, 1914. ] 


AESTHETICS 


1569. Lee, Harry B. (Chicago (Ill.) Inst. Psycho- 
analysis.) The cultural in aesthetics. J. 
Aesthet., 1947, 6, No. 2, 120-138.—The scientist must 
free himself from the theocentric view of aesthetics 
given him by the philosopher and must avoid the con- 
clusion that beauty is-an unanalyzable ultimate. 
Even Freud is found to have been “‘taken in” by the 
current philosophic views on aesthetics.—P. R. 
Farnsworth. 


1570. Myers, Charles S. Psicol de la apreci- 
aci6n musical. (The psychology of music appreci- 
ation.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1947, 2, 
25—48.—This is a translation of a chapter of Myers’ 
earlier book, In the Realm of the Mind (see 11: 4425). 
Included are a brief discussion of the author’s inter- 
pretation of the evolution of the experience of music 
and the results of twenty-five years of study of the 
responses of individuals to music. Reports of ex- 
periences occasioned by music reveal the existence 
of four attitudes: intra-subjective, suggestive, criti- 
cal, and characterizing. The interrelationships of the 
attitudes are described.—A. J. Smith. 


1571. Weiss, Joseph. A psychological theory of 
formal beauty. Psychoanal. Quart., 1947, 16, 391- 
400.—In developing his discussion of a theory of 
formal beauty the author concludes as follows: 
“Freud completes his theory of wit with a series of 
formulas: wit is the economy of expenditure of psychic 
energy in inhibition; comedy is the economy of ex- 
penditure of psychic energy in thinking; humor is the 
economy of expenditure of psychic energy in feeling. 
We may perhaps add a fourth: formal aesthetic 
pleasure is economy of expenditure of psychic 
energy in perception.”—M. H. Erickson. 


[See also abstract 1630. ] 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1572. Beach, Frank A. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Evolutionary changes in the physiological 
control of mating behavior in mammals. Psychol. 
Rev., 1947, 54, 297-315.—The experimental evidence 
concerning the physiological bases for sexual arousal 
and mating behavior in various mammalian species 
is pti se to estimate the relative importance of 
heredity and environment at different levels of the 
phylogenetic scale. Environment is taken to mean 
specifically the effects of experience. The endo- 
crinological, neurological and behavioral evidence is 
considered. It is found that “heredity, as repre- 
sented by the relatively stereotyped and inflexible 
functions or capacities of the subcortical neural 
mechanisms and the gonadal hormones, plays the 
major role in the courtship and mating of subprimate 
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species." Environment tends to be of primary 
importance in the sexual behavior of the higher 
mammals. 119-item bibliography—M. A. Tinker. 


1573. Carmichael, Leonard. (Tufts Coll., Med- 
fat Mass.) The growth of the sensory control of 
ehavior before birth. Psychol. Rev., 1947, 54, 316- 
324.—Some of the recent evidence which has been 
collected concerning the onset and growth of the 
very early behavior of the individual is reviewed. 
Studies on inframammalian types and mammals are 
covered with large emphasis upon fetal guinea pigs. 
It is clear that throughout the life span the behavior 
of an organism can be seen as resulting in part at 
least from inherited patterns. It is suggested that 
cultural and environmental determinants not be 
asked to carry the whole task of explaining all of 
human nature. 19 references—M. A. Tinker. 


1574. Minkowski, M. (Poliklinik fur Nerven- 
kranke, Ziirich, Switzerland.) Zum Problem der 
ersten Anfiinge einer seelischen Entwicklung beim 
Fétus. (Concerning the problems of the beginning 
of a psychic development in the fetus.) Z.Xénder- 
psychiat., 1947, 14, 87-94.—Speculation regarding a 
soul life of the fetus from certain stages of pregnancy 
on, has influenced legislation regarding abortion as 
far back as the days of Aristotle. More modern 
theory has it that the fetus certainly receives inter- 
oceptive and proprioceptive stimuli whereas exter- 
oceptive sensations through the skin and the sense 
organs play a subordinate role. Undoubtedly the 
organism of the neonate is prepared for the stimuli 
of the world he enters. The senses of smell and taste, 
the latter probably exercised earlier, immediately 
function at the mother’s breast. Likewise the other 
senses successively emerge within an organism which 
during the fetal period has received stimuli, primarily 
on an interoceptive and proprioceptive basis.— 
R. Lassner. 

1575. Oppenheimer, Oscar. Do we _ grow 
mentally? J. genet. Psychol., 1947, 71, 65-73.— 
Growth and development are discussed as psych- 
ological concepts. It is concluded that “‘as intelli- 
gence, motivation, and emotions cover the larger 
part of the mind, it appears that what we wrongly 
call mental development is the story of application 
of our unchanging mental gifts, like intelligence, 
motives, will, and emotions, to ever changing tasks 
on the basis of increasing knowledge. We receive 
the picture of a mind that changes only on its 
surface.""—R. B. Ammons. 


[See also abstracts 1500, 1527. ] 


CuitpHoop & ADOLESCENCE 


1576. Aldrich, C. Amderson. (Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn.) The pediatrician looks at per- 
sonality. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 571- 
574.—In the study of human personality, the method 
of direct observation of babies has definite advan- 
tages. If we could start with these raw infant per- 
sonalities at birth and accurately observe the en- 
vironmental influences which impinge on their 
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normal growth needs, we would be able to explain 
many of the reasons why people behave as they do. 
Since the forces of growth are unchangeable, the 
environment, especially parental care, must be so 
modified as to encourage responsive rather than 
antagonistic behavior —R. E. Perl. 

1577. Bartemeier, Leo H. Concerning the Cor- 
nelian Corner. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 
594-597.—One of the aims of the Cornelian Corner 
is to advocate the abandonment of the artificial 
practice of separating the newborn child from his 
parents, and encourages the breast feeding of infants 
with opportunity to nurse whenever they are hungry 
or anxious. It also advocates the postponement of 
sphincter control acquisition until the baby can walk, 
can verbalize its needs, and can learn to be clean 
and dry through imitation, curiosity, and familiarity 
with the toilet.—R. EZ. Perl. 

1578. Douady, D., & Trémoliéres, J. Persist- 
ances d’importants déficits de croissance chez les 
enfants d’age scolaire en 1945-46. (Persistances of 
important deficits of growth in children of school age 
in 1945-46.) Pr. méd., 1947, 55, 599-600.—Meas- 
urements of height and weight of boys and girls from 
8 to 14 in Marseilles, Strasburg, Toulouse, and 
Montpellier—totalling 40,000—show that more than 
a year after liberation impressive deficits in weight 
and height persisted in the large cities at the age of 
puberty: 7 cm. and 5 kg. for the girls of 14 years and 
4 cm. and 6 kg. for the boys of the same age. Under 
10 years of age, the deficits are minimal. These 
deficits are more serious where food conditions are 
more unfavorable. They are correspondingly re- 
duced with amelioration of the food situation. The 
insufficiency of milk products appears to be the 
fundamental cause of the deficits in growth observed. 
—F. C. Sumner. 

1579. Gardner, George A. (Judge Baker Guid- 
ance Center, Boston, Mass.) The mental health of 
normal adolescents. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1947, 31, 
529-540.—90% of the so-called problems of adoles- 
cents are normal reactions or normal phases through 
which the adolescent passes. The first problem has 
to do with security, and precedes adolescence. The 
second is the problem + the control of aggression 
and of sex. More particular problems of adolescents 
center around the drive for emancipation, with its 
ramifications in devaluation of the parents, crushes, 
the peer culture, eager seeking of adult roles and 
repudiation of them by both boys and girls. It 
should be emphasized that for any of the problems 
of adolescence, especially sex, that this is not the only 
stage at which they can be solved. Many aspects 
are resolved before adolescence, many after. Mental 
health during adolescence is a continuing process, 
and as at other times in life, had to be attained and 
maintained through an endless number of responses. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

1580. Henry, Jules. (Washington U., St. Louis, 
Mo.) Environment and symptom formation. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 628-632.—A comparison 
is made of some aspects of Pilaga and American 
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culture which have to do more or less directly with 
the formation of 4 anxiety symptoms characteristic 
of American children; enuresis, thumb sucking, 
feeding problems, and masturbation. It is sug- 
gested that, in the absence of determining organic 
causes, a given symptom of anxiety will not develop 
unless the conditions for its formation are found in 
the surrounding cultural environment.—R. E. Perl. 


1581. Irwin, Orvis C. (State U. of Iowa, Iowa 
City.) Infant speech: the problem of variability. 
J. Speech Disorders, 1947, 12, 173-176. “The 
problems of variability of infant speech in terms of 
phoneme type and of phoneme frequency” are 
analyzed. The author has derived equations and 
plotted curves for one standard deviation above and 
below the mean. ‘“ A comparative analysis of the 
variability of the fifteen phoneme type distributions 
shows that they decrease in variability with age, 
whereas phoneme frequency variability increases 
during the same period.” —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1582. Jackson, Edith B. ( Yale, U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Clinical sidelights on learning and discipline. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 580-589.—Three 
clinical cases are presented to illustrate the fact that 
threat and strict enforcement of rules and discipline 
applied inappropriately in early childhood may 
react adversely on the child’s ability to learn and 
behave adequately. Learning and discipline must 
be integrated for the step-by-step progression to 
fulfill the promise of the individual.—R. £. Perl. 


1583. Lambert, Clara. Play: a child’s way of 
growing up. New York: Play Schools Association, 
1947. 36 p. 30c.—This phamphlet aims to present 
“‘an outline of a mature play program suggesting the 
maximum expression of children’s interests.”” A 
suggested guide of children’s play interests from 5 to 
12 is outlined. Photographs are frequently used as 
illustrative material. Emphasis is placed upon the 
satisfaction of children’s emotional needs at each 
age level—R. M. Turchioe. 


1584. Liss, Edward. Early habits and character 
formation. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1947, 31, 626-629.— 
Activities in infancy and post-infancy which are the 
bases of much feeling and interplay between en- 
vironment and child are highly significant for char- 
acter development. When major disturbances, as 
those of health, take place there is some retardation, 
but when disturbances are removed the inherent 
growth pattern comes through. Phsyical aspects of 
such retardation are cared for but emotional and 
intellectual aspects are frequently ignored.—W. 
L. Wilkins. 


1585. Maddock, Ernest. A collection and analy- 
sis of conversational patterns of children. Speech 
Monogr., 1947, 14, 214-215—Abstract, M. A. 
thesis, U. Michigan, 1946. 


1586. Montgomery, John C. Toilet education. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 590-593.—A case 
is presented to illustrate the author’s theory that 
acculturation in the area of elimination can be most 
easily achieved by the child if his adult guardians 


1581-1590 


bear in mind always that this is a learning rather 

than a training program and that all learning must 

proceed according to the individual child’s own 

and at an adequate level of maturity —R. E. 
erl, 


1587. Olson, Willard C. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor) Hazards to growth. J. nat. educ. Ass., 1947, 
36, 580-581.—The greatest hazards to child growth 
are injury, deprivation, and mismanagement. The 
author illustrates the possible influence of each of 
these and discusses the part the school and the 
teacher may play in preventing or correcting such 
conditons.—C. M. Louttit. 


1588. Rasey, Marie I. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) Toward maturity; the psychology of child 
development. New York: Hinds, Hayden, & 
Eldredge, 1947. xii, 242 p. $3.00.—Recent problems 
in education have arisen around the concepts of 
wholeness. It has been readily accepted that the 
whole child was something more than the sum of his 
parts, but it has been difficult to change our ways to 
make them consistent with the new theories. The 
task presents enormous difficulties and the change is 
one which permeates the whole structure of the 
school and the whole concept of educating. It is to 
the application of new concepts and the dislodingg of 
the old that the book addresses itself. When prob- 
lems were finding out structure and discovering 
principles the analytical method was practical. 
However, after structure is understood further ad- 
vancement lies in understanding function. Whole- 
ness is the essential item and synthesis is a more 
useful technique than analysis. The child is studied 
as an entirety and the problems of home and com- 
munity relationships which he brings into the class- 
room with him are considered. An essential part of 
the presentation are the reports taken from the auto- 
biographies of 1600 students and from comments 
made by teachers in teacher training classes.— 
M. Mercer. 


1589. Ridenour, Nina. Some special problems 
of children aged 2 to5 years. New York: New York 
City Committee on Mental Hygiene, 1947. 8 
pamphlets (v.p.), 10¢ each.—This series of pamph- 
lets are written as guides to parents on the following 
problems: hurting other children, destructiveness, 
bad language, selfishness, thumbsucking, bed wet- 
ting, masturbation, fears—C. M. Louttit. 

1590. Spock, Benjamin. early 
lems. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 575-579.— 
A majority of emotional disturbances accumulate 
— in early childhood from simple beginnings. 

eeding problems are very common in the early 
history of disturbed children. If the mother is 
warned in advance about likely shifts in the child’s 
appetite and attitude, she is less likely to get into 
trouble. In the vital matter of the handling of the 
child between 1 and 2 years of age we must develop 
new techniques and exploit the old ones.—R. E. Perl 


[See also abstracts 1530, 1562, 1613, 1615, 1698, 
1805, 1850. ] 
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Maturity & AGE 


1591. Grinker, Roy R. So now you’re middle- 
aged. Surv. Graph., 1947, 36, 678-681.—Middle-age 
is not a sharply delimited time period in the life 
span ; rather it should be thought of as a period of the 
adult age which can be best understood in its dyna- 
mic relations to the earlier developmental period. 
The author discusses a number of psychological 
problems in the adjustment of adults in such a mid- 
dle-age period. He believes that “‘the actual psy- 
chological problems of middle-age consist of frustra- 
tions within personalities who have reached maturity 
with various character deficiencies.”” In addition 
to adjustmental problems resulting from inade- 
quacies of the development period, physical and 
physiological changes of middle age present condi- 
tions to which the individual must also adjust.— 
C. M. Louttit. 


1592. Neuberger, Max. The Latin poet Max- 
imianus on the miseries of old age. Bull. Hist. 
Med., 1947, 21, 113-119.— Maximianus, a Latin poet 
of the 6th century A.D. devotes 6 elegies to the 
infirmities and miseries of old age, among which are 
noted: progressive diminution of acuity of the 
higher senses, particularly hearing, vision, and taste; 
the impairment of memory for recent events; 
physical changes of the skin, hair, teeth, body form; 
the growing conservatism and intellectual rigidity; 
loss of sex pleasure; early waking and vexations 
from interruption of sleep.—F. C. Sumner. 


1593. Vischer, A. L. Psychological problems of 


‘the aging personality. Bull. schweiz. Akad. med. 


Wiss., 1947, 2, 280-286.—Time as actually experi- 
enced i.e. subjective time, appears much shorter to a 
man of 50 years than toa child of 10. Pierre Janet's 
law, that the length of a given period of time ap- 
pears to the individual to be in inverse ratio to the 
total length of his past life, applies here. The 
author also calls attention to the attitude of the ag- 
ing individual to the past, the present, and the 
future. The hopeful, expectant attitude toward the 
future which is characteristic of the young is gradu- 
ally, in the aging personality, exchanged for a retro- 
spective view. Only a few aged persons retain that 
youthful expectation of the future even to the end of 
their life. With the disappearance of the conscious- 
ness of the future there appears a feeling of the 
emptiness of the present, an inner unrest, a craving 
for distraction, and a depression. The life of the 
aging individual is dominated by experiences of the 
present, or else the past is relived. Retrospection 


in many aging persons produces a feeling of vain 


regret and even of despair.— F. C. Sumner. 
[See also abstracts 1530, 1801, 1839. ] 
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1594. Chein, Isidor. (/711 Davidson Ave., New 
York 53.) Towards a science of morality. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1947, 25, 235-238—Actions resulting in 
the attainment of the pu which instigated 


them are good. Actions which interfere with such 
attainment are bad. A science of morality consists in 
a study of the effects of action upon needs and in 
evaluating human needs in terms of their relative 
importance.—G. A. Kimble. 


1595. Hiller, Ernest Theodore. (U. Illinois, 
Urbana.) Social relations and structures; a study 
in principles of sociology. New York: Harper, 1947. 
xii, 692 p. $4.50.—Organized somewhat differently 
from most texts in the introductory field this volume 
has 7 parts: I. Society’s characteristics, II. Cultural 
basis of society, III. Elements of social relations, IV. 
Valuation of the person, V. Organization of social 
relations: institutions, groups, societies, VI. Struct- 
ure of society: statuses, VII. Conclusion. A major 
concern of the test is with the basis for continuity 
and unity of societies and it is suggested that the 
concept of culture, interpreted as an ideological 
instrument, is the mechanism. Societies are differ- 
entiated by the characteristics of their culture and 
the meanings of societal institutions and structures 
which may, on a descriptive level, be found univers- 
ally are given by the particular configurations to be 
found in a given culture.—R. A. Littman. 


1596. Pardi, L. (Zoological Inst., U. Pisa, Italy.) 
Beobachtungen iiber das interindividuelle Ver- 
halten bei Polistes gallicus. (Investigations of the 
social behavior of Polistes gallicus. Behaviour, 
1947, 1, 138-172.—The writer describes the social 
dominance hierarchy which exists among the wasp 
Polistes gallicus. The dominance system appears to 
determine the distribution of liquid food regurgitated 
from the social stomach. ‘‘The exploitation of the 
dominated individuals (generally the younger ones) 
by the dominant ones can be considered as a continu- 
ation of the exploitation of the larvae by the imagines 
during trophallaxis."" In contacts between wasps 
from different nests, the dominant individual is 
usually one which has higher social status in its own 
nest. If two individuals are not equivalent in re- 
gards to their dominance behavior, association may 
occur, but if they are equivalent furious fighting 
ensues. 19 references.—L. I. O'Kelly. 


1597. Parsons, Talcott, & Barber, Bernard. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Sociology, 1941-46. 
Amer. J. Social., 1948, 53, 245-257.—The present 
position of sociology as a science is best stated in 
relation to the other social sciences, particularly 
social anthropology and psychology. That inter- 
disciplinary co-operation in social science research is 
increasing is shown by recent changes in the organ- 
ization of university departments and research pro- 
grams. A synthesis of theoretical equipment is also 
developing. The war service of sociologists was of a 
varied nature in government, the armed services, 
and the universities. A discussion of important pub- 
lished works and trends in the professional journals 
is included.—D. L. -_ 


1598. Rhees, R. Mind, 
1947, 56, 317-331 “ee. book, The open society and 


its enemies by Dr. Popper (London, 1945), in which 
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scientific social engineering is advocated, is criticized. 
In opposition to Popper, the author maintains that 
social institutions are forms of social existence, not 
instruments of it. They cannot be designed pur- 
posefully, and one cannot control the development 
of an institution by reforming it. Arguments and 
rational discussion do not solve social conflicts, and 
experiments do not decide issues.— F. Heider. 


1599. Warne, Margaret C. (U. Chicago, Iii.) 
A time analysis of certain aspects of the behavior of 
small groups of ed mice. J. comb. physiol. 
Psychol., 1947, 40, 371-387.—17 groups of labora- 
tory mice of varying strains were observed at inter- 
vals over a period of 1.5 years. Each group con- 
sisted of 4 male animals. Records were kept of the 
time spent in each of 9 types of contact activity, 
ranging from active fighting to apparent sleep. The 
results showed that approximately 62% of the 
observation time the animals remained within less 
than one body-length of another mouse. Actual 
contact behavior occupied only 1. 3% of the observa- 
tion time and 0.24% of the time was spent in fight- 
ing. Certain aggression patterns were observed and 
are described. With respect to dominance, two 
relationships were found: ‘‘the time of dispersion of a 
mouse while others of the groups were aggregated 
was very much greater for the dominant than for 
subordinate mice ... and. . . the dominant mice 
spent significantly more time in grooming other 
mice than did the subordinate mice.’’ 15 references. 
—L. I. O'Kelly. 


[See also abstracts 1433, 1851. ] 


Metuops & MEASUREMENTS 


1600. Field, Harry. (U. Denver, Colo.) Midiendo 
la opinién pdblica. (Measuring public opinion.) 
Mexico: Instituto de Estudios de Psicologia Social 
y Opinién Pablica. [1947?], 56 p. 50¢.—A brief 
survey of some of the problems and techniques in the 
field of public opinion polling is presented. Follow- 
ing a short section on the mechanics of polling, the 
author emphasizes the need for the testing of 
questionnaire items, describing the criteria questions 
used by the National Opinion Research Council. 
The use of the technique in the prediction of election 
results is described and the claim that the reporting 
of poll results has a decided effect on opinions held 
is reviewed with evidence presented to refute it. 
Excerpts from various investigations are quoted to 
demonstrate the social importance of the polling 
technique.—A. J. Smith. 


1601. Smith, George Horsley. (Princeton U., 
N. J.) Predicting the end of the war. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1947, 42, 393-401.—Monthly predic- 
tions of the duration of the European and Pacific 
wars were made by a panel of 49 members. Their 
opinion was no more accurate than the public polls 
until near the end of the war, when the situation was 
less ambiguous. Optimism and pessimism followed 
similar cycles for panel and public, in response to 
reports of major military events. There was no 


1599-1605 


difference in accuracy between panel members who 
kept records or made systematic predictions and 
those who followed the impression of the moment, 
but the latter showed greater sensitivity to news. 
Variability of opinion was greater for the unfamiliar 
situation of the Pacific war than for the European 
war.—C. M. Harsh. 


Cuttures & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


1602. Bidney, D. Human nature and the cultural 

cess. Amer. Anthrop., 1947, 49, 375-399.— 

uman culture is to be considered as the concrete 
product of human activity. It is not a logical con- 
struct from behavior but includes behavior itself 
together with the ideas and objects involved. 
Culture as a social heritage does not stand in con- 
tradiction to culture conceived as a vital part of 
living creatures but is a difference in the degree of 
abstraction; the notion of culture as a heritage is 
merely abstraction from context. As a part of 
human life, culture is influenced by biological and 
geographical factors but can never become an in- 
dependent force in itself. The conditions for its 
existence are human nature and an environment 
which can be transformed.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


1603. Chaudhury, Arun Kumar Roy. (U. Coll. 
Sci., Calcutta, India.) Pakistan—a psychological 
analysis. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1947, 42, 462- 
465.—The partition of India along religious lines is 
in strange contrast to the unification trends in the 
U.S.A., U.S.S.R., and China. The psychology of 
the Muslim leaders is explained by the Oedipus 
situation and paranoia. Mob psychology explains 
their followers. Solution of the India problem re- 
quires liquidation of British imperialism; removal 
of religion from politics; education; and a communal 
form of government to replace conflict by coopera- 
tion.—C. M. Harsh. 


1604. Flowerman, Samuel H. (Amer. Jewish 
Committee, New York.) Mass propaganda in the 
war against bigotry. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1947, 
42, 429-439.—There is need to evaluate the methods 
of mass protolerance propaganda. Crucial problems 
concern (1) the necessity of communications control, 
(2) methods of gaining attention, (3) optimal satura- 
tion of propaganda, (4) the value of propaganda in 
structured vs. unstructured issues, (5) appeals to 
conformity vs. personal appeals, (6) the prejudical 
role of sponsorship. A variety of criteria must be 
used to determine the effectiveness of both experi- 
mental and commercial propaganda, and the reasons 
for resistance to it. 18 references.—C. M. Harsh. 


1605. Glad, Donald Davison. (San Jose State 
Coll., Calif.) Attitudes and experiences of American- 
Jewish and American-Irish male youths as related 
to differences in adult rates of inebriety. Quart. J. 
Stud. Alcohol, 1947, 8, 406-472.—49 Jewish males in 
grades XI and XII were matched for age, intelli- 
gence, and socioeconomic status with equal numbers 
of second-generation American-Irish Catholics and 
a control group of third-generation American Prot- 
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estants. Reactions and attitudes on alcohol were 
assayed through questionnaire, rating scales, and 
interview. Three hypotheses were tested and re- 
jected: (1) the group protection hypothesis to the 
effect that low Jewish inebriety rates result from the 
need for Jews to conform and avoid censure; (2) the 
parental permissiveness hypothesis, which postulates 
that a. permissibe attitude on the part of parents 
will contribute to a low inebriety rate; (3) the proof 
of liquor hypothesis—that high-proof liquors will be 

referred by groups with a high inebriety rate. 
Susperted by the data is the thesis that the differ- 
ences in inebriety rate between Jewish and Irish in 
America are explicable in terms of the Jewish tend- 
ency to drink for socially and symbolically instru- 
mental reasons and the Irish tendency to use alcohol 
for personally and socially affective consequences. 
59 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 

1606. Gray, Susan W. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.) A note on the values of 
southern college women, white and negro. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1947, 25, 239-241.—Eagleson and Bell 
(20: 1179) reported data for Negro college women on 
the Allport-Vernon Study of Values. The present 
paper shows that southern white college girls give 
the same pattern of deviations from the normative 
group as the Negro girls. This is tentatively inter- 
preted as showing that the southern environment 
has a similar effect on the southern White as on the 
southern Negro population.—G. A. Kimble. 


1607. Hallowell, A. I. Myth, culture and per- 
sonality. Amer. Anthrop., 1947, 49, 544-556.— 
Oral literature has usually been studied as a literary 
or historical product out of cultural context. It may 
also be viewed in its cultural context, thus revealing 
its social functions. Here myth is often viewed by 
the culture bearers as an account of an historical 
event and thus it reinforces belief. Oral literature 
may also be viewed as a way to explain the psycholog- 
cal processes of adjustment to life conditions. Here 


‘the symbolic factors in adjustment which are com- 


mon to all of mankind are particularly open to 
study, as well as the implications of myth for per- 
sonality development. Finally it may be taken as a 
cultural device for the expression of particular at- 
titudes, as shown by the use of dirty stories in certain 
social situations.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


1608. Konopka, Gisela. (Pittsburgh (Pa.) Child 
Guidance Center.) Group therapy in overcoming 
racial and cultural tensions. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1947, 17, 693-699.—Therapeutic groups can 
also be effective in overcoming racial and cultural 
tensions. The groups can be formed so that children 
meet interracial and intercultural situations. Ex- 
amples are here presented to show how the close 
contacts, the permission of free expression, the wish 
to identify with the accepting adult, can help 
children to individualize people-—R. EZ. Perl. 

1609. Lazarsfeld, Paul F. Some remarks on the 
role of mass media in so-called tolerance propaganda. 
J. soc. Issues, 1947, 3 (3), 17-25.—Three cases are 
discussed showing the relation of mass media to 


promotion of tolerance. Conversion from unfavor- 
able to favorable attitudes occurs rarely as a direct 
effect of propaganda, for persons against whom the 
propaganda is directed reverse its intent to protect 
their own attitudes. Slow change from favorable to 
unfavorable attitudes may be expected if organized 
roups use mass media for educational programs and 
or dramatizing specific events. The most effective 
device for slow conversion of attitudes is the group 
organized to make face-to-face contacts; mass media 
may reénforce the work of such groups. Slow sub- 
stitutional changes in attitude may occur over 
several generations, and here the role of mass media 
is to increase the possibility of change of attitude by 
publizicing alternatives—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


1610. MacPhee, H. M., Wright, H. F., & Cum- 
mings, S. B., Jr. (U. Delaware, Newark.) The 
erformance of mentally subnormal rural southern 
egroes on the verbal scale of the Bellevue Intelli- 
gence Examination. J. soc. Psychol., 1947, 25, 217- 
229.—The verbal scale of the Wechsler-Bellevue 
intelligence test was administered to 432 rural Negro 
naval recruits. The mean I.Q. of these subjects was 
67.1; the mean number of school grades completed, 
3.1. Analysis of the subtest performance showed 
that there was a large amount of variability. Ap- 
parently the psychologists who attempt to use a 
pattern analysis in diagnosis must recognize the fact 
that unevenness is the rule rather than the exception. 
It was found that each subtest was effective in dis- 
criminating among various levels of ability. Pat- 
terns of subtest intercorrelations were like those 
obtained by Wechsler for his standardization 
sample. The fact that scores on the subtests are 
intercorrelated to some extent is interpreted as 
meaning that one or more common factors underlie 
performance on the various subtests. The Wechsler- 
Bellevue is finally shown to be a reliable instrument 
for the estimation of the intelligence of the rural 
southern Negro.—G. A. Kimble. 


1611. Moritz, Hans. Rasse, Konstitution und 
Seelenleben. (Race, constitution and the inner 
life.) Wien: Franz Deuticke, 1947. 68 p. 58¢.— 
After discussing the problem of terminology, Dr. 
Moritz surveys the status of research in the fields of 
race and constitution, race and inner life with the 
Kretschmerian types as a basis, race as an anthro- 
pological problem, and psychological factors affect- 
ing these studies. Past. theory is criticized and a 
basis is suggested for a scientific approach to the 
problem. 5-page bibliography.—S. Kavruck. 


1612. Rademaker, John A. Community analysis 
in a free community in peacetime. Appi. Anthrop., 
1947, 6 (3), 9-20.—-These are observations from 
Hawaii for the year 1946 with special reference to 
interrelations between ethnic groups. The report 
gives brief statements on the following topics: The 
activities of the Hawaii Association of Civic Unity, 
the effect of the departure of war workers and service 
men, controversy over the revival of Buddhist 
temples and oriental language schools, the effects of 
segregated and non-segregated residences in military 
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installations, the immigration of Filipino sugar 
workers and their dependents, the sugar strike and 
the territorial elections L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


1613. Underwood, F. W., & Honigmann, I. A 
comparison of socialization and personality in two 
simple societies. Amer. Anthrop., 1947, 49, 557- 
577.—Differences in child training are noted between 
the Kaska Indians and a Haitian peasant com- 
munity. The Indians become taciturn, individualis- 
tic adults, while the Haitians are sociable, warm, 
expressive, and insecure. Details of the training are 

iven for both societies. Since both handle the 
sic drives with relative tranquility the differences 
are attributed to variations in continuity of training, 
consistency of reward, and the concomittant second- 
ary effects which tend to prolong or contract the 
desirability of remaining a child —L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


1614. Zilboorg, Gregory. Psychopathology of 
social prejudice. Psychoanal. Quart., 1947, 16, 303- 
324.—Social prejudice is based on ignorance only in 
the intellectual sense of the word. It is self-ignorance 
based on emotional blindness. It is an ignorance 
that misleads the individual into believing that he 
has succeeded in relinquishing those things civiliza- 
tion insists he must yield. It is an ignorance which 
precludes the individual from realizing that he re- 
tains and endeavors to preserve permanently the 
very things he believes he has rejected —M. H. 
Erickson. 


[See also abstracts 1566, 1580, 1660. ] 


SociaL INSTITUTIONS 


1615. Brown, Andrew W., Morrison, Joan, & 
Couch, Gertrude B. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Influence of 
affectional family relationships on character develop- 
ment. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1947, 42, 422—428.— 
The F-R (Family Relations) Questionnaire, used on 
the 10- and 16-year old subjects of the Prarie City 
project, sampled attitudes and personal traits 
thought to reveal 10 areas of affectional family re- 
lationships. The first criteria used were character 
reputation ratings by peers or by adults. These cor- 
related well with the F-R area scores. A second 
criterion was the authors’ rating of affectional 
relations, judged from interviews and family his- 
tories. These ratings correlated .40 with the F-R 
scores. Tests with a weighted questionnaire 3 years 
later revealed that character development is most 
related to Sharing Family Decisions, Interparental 
Relations, and Parental Attitudes Toward the 
Child’s Peers.—C. M. Harsh. 


1616. Cannon, Kenneth L. (Jowa State Coil., 
Ames.) Marriage and divorce in Iowa i940-47. 
Marriage Fam. Living, 1947, 9, 81-83; 98.—The 
ratio of marriages to divorces in Iowa for the 8 years 
(figures for 1947 based on 6 months) has ranged from 
10.2 to 1 in 1940 to 2.6 to 1 in 1943, and was 4.4 to 1 
in 1947. Total number of marriages fluctuated from 
a high in 1940 to a low point in 1942 and an all-time 
high in 1946. Analysis of divorce rates for rural and 
urban areas, showed that the rural-urban differential 


is probably the greatest single factor affecting di- 
vorce rates. In general the more rural the country 
the lower the divorce rate. Certain areas have high 
or low divorce rates when the factor of urban-rural 
differences is held constant, thus showing the effect 
of other factors. Secularization as measured by 
divorce rates is not proceeding at a faster rate in the 
rural counties than it is in urban counties. Great 
variations occur in marriage rates between counties, 
but the relationship between degree of urbanity and 
marriage rates is not as marked as is the case with 
divorce rates.— L. H. McCabe. 

1617. Desenberg, Bernard N. (Ohio State U., 
Columbus.) Home sex education and monogamy. 
Marriage Fam. Living, 1947, 9, 89-92.—“A home 
culture which discourages all talk of the normal sex 
act in marriage does not properly educate its young 
for that event. The present home training that most 
young men and women have received coupled with 
the education that is acquired from the streets and 
the gang do not build a sex pattern that associates 
the maturing biological and psychological desire 
with the long term affectional companionship and 
dependability of marraige. Rather, sex expression 
has been created into a need for taboo sensations. 
This makes it difficult to be contained in marriage.” 
—L. H. McCabe. 

1618. Groves, Ernest R., & Groves, Gladys Hoag- 
land. The contemporary American family. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott, 1947. xii, 838 p—The 25 
chapters are divided into 4 parts: Part I, the de- 
velopment of the family, provides background and a 
discussion of the significance of the family as a social 
institution. Part II, psychological aspects of Amer- 
ican family experience, emphasizes the emotional, 
behavioral, and personality growth in family life. 
Part III, social problems of the American family, 
discusses such topics as: courtship, marriage, and 
different types of broken families. Part IV, special- 
ized programs for the conservation of the American 
family, considers the resources available for the 
improving and strengthening family life, such as the 
legal, medical, and educational approaches. The 
appendix lists literature illustrating family experi- 
ences, e.g., fiction, plays, biography, and autobi- 
ography; topics for reports and references; a note to 
the instructor, and bibliographies.—S. C. Ericksen. 


1619. Kinig, René. (U. Ziirich, Switzerland.) 
Materialien zur Soziologie der Familie. (Materials 
for a sociology of the family.) Bern: A. Francke, 
1946. 179p. S. fr. 12.—Five articles of a general 
and theoretical nature are presented under the 
following headings: About the necessity of a sociology 
of the family; two fundamental concepts of the soci- 
ology of the family, disintegration and disorganiza- 
tion; an attempt to define the concept of ‘‘a family”’; 
recent tendencies in the development of the family 
in Russia; rational family policy in a democratic 
country (Sweden). In the third essay the author 
discusses the relationship between marriage and 
family. The function of a family is not merely 
biological procreation but the social-cultural educa- 
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tion of the children. Many references to American, 
French, and German sources.—F. Heider. 

1620. Marquette, Bleecher. What the doctor 
should know about housing. Ohio St. med. J., 1947, 
43, 269-273.—A survey is made of the influences of 
crowded housing conditions on health statistics. 
One section is devoted to the relation of housing con- 
ditions to mental health. Evidence indicates that 
urban areas having the highest mental illness rates 
are generally areas of substandard housing. The 
detrimental effect on personality development of 
the pre-school child is considered the most serious. 
—G. W. Knox. 

1621. Mullan, Hugh. The regular-service myth. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1948, 53, 276-281.—This study of 
the formation and continuity of an artificial group, 
the regular Army and Navy, indicates some of the 
psychosociological reasons why certain individuals 
and their families cling to the regular-service myth 
and cherish and promote it. ertain intragroup 
institutional influences impede the normal matura- 
tion of the regular-service personality. These insti- 
tutional forces are (1) kinship, (2) tradition, (3) 
occupation, and (4), most important, individual 
gains in security. The genesis of the regular-service 
myth is to be found in the service acadamies. This 
myth is promoted by all members of the regular 
establishment and the strength of the group depends 
upon the success of this indoctrination—D. L. 
Glick. 

1622. Nimkoff, Meyer F., & Wood, Arthur L. 
(Bucknell U., Lewisburg, Pa.) Courtship and per- 
sonality. Amer. J. Sociol., 1948, 53, 263-269.— 
About 500 students in an eastern coeducational college 
supplied information regarding their courtship be- 
havior and completed the Bell Adjustment Inventory. 
The data show that the onset and frequency of 
dating are more closely related to the social than to 
the emotional factor in personality. On the other 
hand, in accounting for the onset and frequency of 
“going steady,"’ the emotional factor plays a bigger 
part. Students who start “going steady” in junior 
high school or earlier and who change “steadies”’ 
frequently are likely to be the emotionally malad- 
justed. Also, irrespective of educational levei, 
students who “go steady” contrary to the wishes of 
their parents are inclined to be emotionally mal- 
adjusted.—D. L. Glick. 

1623. Postle, Beatrice. (Athens State Hosp., 
Athens, O.) Religion in the psychologies of Jung 
and Freud. Ohio St. med. J., 1947, 43, 947-950.— 
Following a brief history of the development of 
Freud and Jung the author describes their views of 
the feeling of guilt, the unconscious, archetypes, 
individuation, and the interpretation of the universe 
as related to their explanations of religouis experi- 
ences and behavior. Freud traces the origin of 
religion to animism and a feeling of oceanicness 
(oneness with the universe), the multiplicity of 
religious views are varied expressions of this funda- 
mental feeling. A true believer may be protected 
from certain neurotic afflictions. Somewhat similar- 


ly Jung bases religion on a universal substratum of 
the unconscious inherited as race memory traces. 
Jung estimated one third of his cases and two thirds 
of those past middle life suffered from emptiness in 
their lives. The cure is a religious and philosophical 
reorientation.—G. W. Knox. 


1624. Rose, Clayton W. (Court of Domestic Re- 
lations, Columbus, O.) The divorce problem. 
Marriage Fam. Living, 1947, 9, 84; 88.—Durin 
1946 there was one divorce for every 3 marriages | 
it has been predicted that by 1950 there may be one 
divorce for every 2 marriages. Judge Rose mentions 
some of the social changes which have contributed 
to the breakdown of family life and points out the 
responsibility of parents, schools, ministers, and the 
community in saving the home.— L. H. McCabe. 


1625. Stephens, Tom. [Ed.] Problem families; 
an experiment in social rehabilitation. Manchester, 
Eng.: Pacifist Service Units, 1947. viii, 72 p. 2s6d. 
—An account is given of problem families and the 
attempts made to find a creative solution to the 
problem they present. The report describes an 
experiment carried out by 3 small groups of volun- 
tary workers, the Pacifist Service Units in Liverpool, 
Manchester and Stepney, who have attempted to 
help problem families to attain adequate living 
conditions and to restore them to self-respecting 
citizenship. Representative case studies are sum- 
marized and discussed in the first part. A survey of 
methods which the Units employed and of the princ- 
iples underlying them are examined in the second 
part.—R. M. Turchioe. 


1626. Thorman, George. Broken homes. Publ. 
Affairs Pamphl., 1947, No. 135. 31 p.—Reasons 
for the mounting increase in marriage failures are 
indicated. The price in human values is high not 
only for the children but also for the husband and 
wife. Emotional conflicts not external controls are 
the most decisive factors in the marriage situation. 
Hence, legal measures are foredoomed to failure. 
The answer lies in marriage counseling by profession- 
ally qualified persons. Lists: ‘Where You Can 
Get Advice on Marriage Counseling;” ‘“‘What to 
Read.”’ Graphic illustrations.—S. S. Spivack. 


1627. Woodward, Luther E. (National Council 
for Mental Hygiene, Philadelphia, Pa.) Strengthen- 
ing family life by educating for family living. J. 
soc. Casewk, 1947, 28, 363-369.—Suggestion is made 
that family life education can be handled effectively 
by experienced caseworkers with groups. Family 
agencies should offer assistance by providing course 
leaders and consultation on individual problems that 
may arise in connection with such courses. A ten 
a decalogue for marriage is offered—V. M. 
Stark. 


[See also abstracts 1540, 1640, 1798, 1854. ] 


LanGuaGce & COMMUNICATION 


1628. Daniel, J. T., & Hinds, George L. An 
introductory study of identification reactions in 
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reading, writing, speaking, and listening. Speech 
Monogr., 1947, 14, 214.—Asbtract, M.A. thesis, 
Denver U., 1946, 

1629. Fearing, Franklin. Some sources of con- 
fusion. J. soc. Issues, 1947, 3 (3), 2-7.—This is the 
foreword to the number on Mass Media. The scienti- 
fic study of mass media will help to clarify certain 
problems. They are: the basic function of the media, 
the nature of the audience to which the media are 
directed, the effects of given types of media, and the 
question of the social responsibility for bringing 
about certain effects—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

1630. Gundlach, Ralph H. The movies: stere- 
otypes or realities? J. soc. Issues, 1947, 3 (3), 
26-32.—In addition to presenting entertainment, 
movies re-enforce social norms, formulate stere- 
otypes, and perpetuate generalizations. The artist 
must decide whether he is going to perpetuate out- 
moded social behaviour or assist in an adjustive 
process toward reality. Because of the economic 
requirements for perpetuating an industry, the 
characters and themes of most movies reinforce out- 
moded behaviour.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


1631. Llewellyn, R.H. (Temple U., Philadelphia, 
Pa.) The rank-number relationship of adjectival 
suffixes in old Norse. J. soc. Psychol., 1947, 25, 231- 
234.—On the basis of quantitative data there ap- 
pears to be an inverse relation between the number 
of different adjectives in which a suffix appears and 
the rank of the suffix in terms of its absolute fre- 
quency of appearance.—G. A. Kimble. 

1632. Newman, Michael, & Scheffler, Israel, 
(Brooklyn Coll., Brooklyn, N. Y.) Sex difference in 
emotional reaction to the news. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1947, 42, 476-479.—92 evening students 
indicated their attitudes on each of 10 news topics 
by checking 1 of 2 statements. 9 judges had agreed 
that one alternative was an emotional reaction, the 
other a non-emotional reaction. Analysis of vari- 
ance showed emotionality to be slightly related to 
sex, but not to educational level or liberal-conserva- 
tive newspaper preference—C, M. Harsh. 


1633. Owens, Cullen Bryant. A survey of social 
a as bearing on the teaching of public 
Monogr., 1947, 14, 188.—Abstract, 

.D. thesis, Cornell U., 1946. 


1634. Sargent, S. S., & Saenger, Gerhart. 
Analyzing the content of mass media. J. soc. Issues, 
1947, 3 (3), 33-38.—Content analyses vary in the 
units analysed and in the frames of reference for 
treating these units. 3 levels of analysis are offered 
as a systematization of the field: analysis staying 
close to the material itself, analysis in terms of 
specific outside criteria such as accuracy of portrayal, 
and analysis in terms of cultural symbols and their 
probable effects on certain audiences—L. M. 
Hanks, Jr. 

1635. Sherif, Muzafer, & Sargent, S. Stansfeld. 
Ego-involvement and the mass media. J. soc. 
Issues, 1947, 3 (3), 8-16.—Mass media work through 
the mechanism of ego involvement in the form of 


GUIDANCE, COUNSELING 1629-1639 


oseeme to join with a group or identify with certain 
racters and groups. The moving picture is 
superior in this respect to the radio, and the radio in 
turn superior to newspapers. With respect to social 
change these media emphasize through the interests 
of the owners and publishers conservative values on 
the one hand and the dramatic or glamorous on the 
other.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


1636. Staats, Lorin Coover. The extent of vari- 
ation of the denotative meanings attached by audi- 
ences to the forty-six common nouns, in context, in 
an excerpt from a speech delivered by Franklin 
Delano sevelt on November 4, 1949. Speech 
Monogr., 1947, 14, 190-191.—Abstract, Ph.D. 
thesis, Ohio State U., 1946. 


[See also abstracts 1585, 1609. ] 


SociaL ACTION 


1637. Soddy, Kenneth. (Natl. Ass. Ment. Hith., 
London, England.) Some lessons on wartime psy- 
chiatry. II. Ment. Hith, Lond., 1946, 6, 66-70.— 
Some differences between the Military and Civil 
social orders in England are described in order to 
apply the lessons learned during the war to the prob- 
lems of peace time reconstruction. It is suggested 
that in the proposed psychiatric service, effort be 
concentrated on social aspects in which psychiatrists 
will be the clinical directors and the main work 
carried out in the community by social workers. 
The psychiatric service is considered in terms of 2 
divisions: a social service in which much work will 
be done directly in the homes, factories, and schools; 
and a clinical and treatment service attached to 
hospitals. The functions of these 2 services and the 
type of organization required for them are discussed. 
—M. E. Wright. 


‘CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY, GUIDANCE, 
COUNSELING 


1638. Bailey, Pearce. Neuropsychiatric causal- 
ties and the program of the Veterans Administration. 
Milit. Surg., 1947, 100, 119-122.—The development, 
organization, and improvement of the Neuropsychi- 
atric Division of the Veterans Administration is 

escribed from the beginning of World War I to the 
present time. The three principal goals consist of 
(1) providing the veteran with the best possible 
care, (2) training enough psychiatrists and neurolo- 
gists to perform this task, and (3) setting up a sound 
research program in order to better understand 
present unsolved neuropsychiatric problems. Nine 
major accomplishments are discussed.—G. W. Knox. 


1639. Erickson, Clifford E. [Ed.] (Michigan 
State Coll., E. Lansing.) A basic text for guidance 
workers. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1947. x, 566 p. 
$5.65.—20 authors discuss the various aspects of the 
guidance program in 19 chapters. Intended as a 
basic text for guidance courses, the topics are pre- 
sented primarily as guidance materials, but are 
related to other courses of studv. Maior topics 
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considered are basic concepts in guidance, organiza- 
tion of guidance programs, tools and techniques in 

uidance, occupational information, and commun- 
ity relations.—G. S. Speer. 


1640. Johnson, Paul E. (Boston U., Boston, 
Mass.) Religious psychology and health. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1947, 31, 556-566.—The pastor can 
help those suffering from guilt through the healing 
of confession and forgiveness, those suffering from 
sorrow through the healing of grief, those suffering 
from fear and anxiety through increase of faith, 
those suffering from hostility through the spirit of 
love. Mental health attitudes engendered or in- 
creased through religious experience include the 
sense of personal worth, trust in the ultimate victory 
of good over evil, membership in a communal fellow- 
ship, the support of invisible yet constant com- 
panionship, confession and forgiveness, the urging 
and guiding of youth, the aspiration and dedication 
of worship, the discipline or way of life—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

1641. Lemkau, Paul V. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Mental hygiene in public health. 
Publ. Hith Rep., Wash., 1947, 62, 1151-1162.— 
Ways and means of a public health attack on mental 
disease is the main thesis of this paper originally 
presented as an address to the International Health 
Organization, July 1, 1946. ‘Mental hygiene and 
public health meet on the common ground of the 
control of diseases producing high morbidity.” The 
immensity of the task of providing adequate facili- 
ties for mental health is discussed. The author con- 
cludes that although the three-man team of psych- 
ologist, psychiatric social worker, and psychiatrist 
would be desirable for all, that the “frontline work 
needed to reach all the public served by the health 
department will have to be done by more numerous 
and less expensive personnel than psychiatric clinic 
teams.”” Examples of mental hygiene programs 
sponsored by communities and individuals are 
cited.—C. P. Froehlich. 


1642. Menninger, William C. The future role of 
psychiatry in the Army. Milit. Surg., 1947, 100, 
108-113.—Psychiatry in the Army is discussed from 
the standpoints of the personnel, induction duties, 
training, treatment, disposition and possible pre- 
vention. Concerning induction, it is suggested that 
it should be determined at the outset of an emergency 
whether an army of quality or quantity is desired. 
Training should allow specialization rather than to 
expect each physician to be a jack-of-all-trades. 
Disposition has been abused as a channel by which a 
unit rids itself of less effective men. Prevention of 
psychiatric difficulties is considered as the most 
important but least developed aspect.—G. W. Knox. 

1643. Moore, Arthur E. Improved legal procedure 
for the care of the mentally ill. J. Mich. med. Soc., 
1947, 46, 1056-1058.—The author, a court judge, 
discusses the problems presented by existing legal 
definitions of insanity. Legal and medical defini- 
tions of mental disorders have no relation to each 
other; in fact, are practically different fields of dis- 
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course. The author believes there should be close 
cooperation between lawyers and physicians in 
developing acceptable definitions of mental dis- 
orders.—F. C. Sumner. 

1644. Pratt, Dallas. Mental hospitals and the 
mental hygiene movement in the United States. 
Ment. Hith, Lond., 1947, 7, 30-35.—Public concern 
with the standards of psychiatric and physical care 
in the mental hospitals of the U. S. declined markedly 
after the brief reform period which Clifford Beers’ 
valiant efforts produced at the turn of the century. 
During World War II the assignment of conscientious 
objectors to work as attendants in a great many of 
the State Mental Hospitals meant that many well- 
trained men of strong ethical principles and good 
educational background were given a first-hand view 
of the deteriorated state of these institutions. A 
flood of critical and sensational reports began to 
appear in mass publication media. Legislative in- 
vestigations corrobrated most of the accusations. 
From the ferment a new interest by the older pro- 
fessional organizations developed, the National 
Mental Health Foundation was formed, and a great 
many lay-professional organizations arose. The 
effects of the mass education which is being at- 
tempted will be reflected in the changes which take 
place in Mental Hospitals—M. E. Wright. 


1645. Raines, G. N. Current problems in naval 
chiatry. Milit. Surg., 1947, 100, 113-119.— 
avy neuropsychiatric activities throughout the 
recent war are reviewed with the objective that a 
knowledge of the successes and shortcomings will 
aid in neuropsychiatric preparedness for any possible 
future emergency. Debatable questions are asked 
and discussed. Was the Navy screening too fine or 
too coarse? In reply, an example of possible effects 
of screening is described. 3 transports were sunk 
within a short distance and time of each other under 
near identical situations. One had a very high per- 
centage of psychiatric casualties, another a moderate 
amount, and the third almost none. A study of 
service records revealed there had been a more in- 
tense screening of the latter group. Psychiatric 
personnel is reviewed. The Regular Navy had 95 
psychiatrists at the war’s end. All but 17 were 
trained in brief courses during the war. The peak 
during the war was 645 psychiatrists. 50 to 100% 
more were considered needed. 30% of all medical 
separations were for psychiatric disabilities —G. W. 
Knox. 


1646. Strecker, Edward A. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) Fundamentals of psychiatry. (4th 
ed.) Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1947. xv, 325 p.— 
The dozen chapters in the fourth edition of this 
compact work cover etiology, classification, examin- 
ation techniques, the organic, toxic and functional 
disorders, pyschosomatic medicine, defect reaction 
types, psychiatry and the war, and psychiatric 
nursing. The somewhat more “dynamic’’ psy- 
chiatric classification evolved by the Army is in- 
cluded. The importance of psychiatry in the post- 
war world for both veterans and civilians is em- 
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phasized. Good psychiatric nurses, though rare, 
are badly needed. 7 page glossary. (see 20: 832)— 
C. E. Henry. 

1647. Tallman, Frank F. A mental hygiene pro- 
gram for Ohio; a blue print for action. Ohio St. 
med. J., 1947, 43, 37-41.—A mental hygiene program 
consisting of research, prevention, treatment, per- 
sonnel, and buildings, is outlined. 100 years ago 
Ohio was among the first in the care of the mentally 
ill; this is not the case today. The author believes 
the presented program will improve the present 
status.—G. W. Knox. 

1648. Troyer, Maurice E. (Syracuse U., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.) Accuracy and validity in evaluation 
are not enough. Syracuse: Syracuse University 
Press, 1947. 16 p. 50¢.—Present methods of evalu- 
ation conflict with the basic principles of democracy. 
The relationship between the evaluator and the 
evaluatee fosters a ‘“‘what is he trying to do to me” 
attitude, which is detrimental to our social, economic, 
political, and international relations. Modern 
testing experts are indoctrinated with the art of 
bullying and try to get even for what the past genera- 
tion has done to them. 3 suggestions for improving 
the processes of evaluation are made: (1) the major 
purpose should be to improve learning; (2) progress 
should be appraised in terms of the student's ability 
to learn; (3) evaluation should be done with, rather 
than to, an individual.—G. C. Carter. 


[See also abstracts 1471, 1486, 1489, 1579, 1584, 
1790, 1870, 1916. ] 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


1649. Flesch, Regina. (United Charities of Chi- 
cago, Ill.) Treatment considerations in the reassign- 
ment of clients. New York: Family Service Associ- 
ation of America, 1947. 82 p. 85¢.—The problem 
of reassignment of clients from one social case- 
worker to another due to the transiency of profes- 
sional personnel is analyzed from the point of view 
of the client’s reactions to the worker’s departure 
and the factors that complicate the severance of a 
meaningful relationship. Several specific techniques 
are suggested in helping the client during the transi- 
tion period. The use of reassignment as a treatment 
technique or as a planned transfer is also discussed. 
Illustrative cases are summarized throughout the 
article—R. M. Turchioe. 


1650. Gautrey, B. Social work in a military 
hospital. Ment. Hith; Lond., 1946, 6, 62-65.—The 
use of social workers in the army hospital situation 
who have a knowledge of the military machine de- 
rived from their own experience in the service, and 
are still subject to its regulation, helps very con- 
siderably in bridging the gap between patient and 
worker. The earlier a patient’s total welfare and 
family situation can be considered, the better the 
chance of being able to give constructive help. By 
far the largest and most complex group of problems 
which the military social worker had to deal with 
were those involving matrimonial and family prob- 
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lems, and a very close co-operation between psychi- 
atrist and social worker was essential for success.— 
M. E. Wright. 

1651. Greco, Marshall C. (Aliquippa, Pa.) 
Socioanalysis: a new approach to criminology. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1948 53, 289-294.—The effective- 
ness of any attempt to rehabilitate penal inmates is 
largely dependent upon the capacity of penal 
workers to achieve a relationship with them which 
will not evoke defensive conduct. Workers tend to 
direct interviews in such a way that past and present 
difficulties appear to emphasize the inmate’s personal 
deficiencies. This hinders insight and accentuates 
his differences from the noncriminal world. A 
technique of interviewing which will lead the inmate 
to see his past and present life in terms of social 
setting is described.—D. L. Glick. 

1652. Heston, Joseph C. (DePauw U., Green- 
castle, Ind.) College freshmen norms for the Kuder 
Preference Record. Occupations, 1947, 26, 92-94.— 
Norms for the Kuder Preference Record are presented, 
based on data from 1,699 entering college freshmen. 
The group is composed of 672 men and 1,027 women. 
—G. S. Speer. 

1653. Holzberg, Jules D., Zlatchin, Phillip J., & 
Pivnick, Harold. (Mason Gen. Hosp., Brentwood, 
N. Y.) Guidance and personnel functions of the 
clinical psychologist in a military neuropsychiatric 
setting. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1947, 31, 605-621.— 
Patients before leaving received, with the assistance 
of the clinical psychologist: clarification of their 
educational and vocational problems, aid in self- 
evaluation, assistance in planning, help in bridging 
the gap to civil life, and incidental therapy.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

1654. Landisburg, Selma. ( og State 
Colony, Colony, Va.) A study of the H-T-P test. 
Train. Sch. Bull., 1947, 44, 140-152.—All of the 
drawings from 6 cases in which J. N. Buck’s House, 
Tree, Person test were used are reproduced and 
analyzed to illustrate clinical insights obtainable 
through the test—W. L. Wilkins. 

1655. Luchins, Abraham S. ( Yeshiva U., New 
York.) Situational and attitudinal influences on 
Rorschach responses. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1947, 
103, 780—-784.—An analysis is made of data from 256 
Rorschach examinations administered and scored by 
the writer. It is suggested that research is needed; 
(1) to determine the relation between various types 
of backgrounds and attitudes, and the different 
categories of responses; and (2) to develop methods 


* of preparing the subject for the Rorschach examina- 


tion of precluding misunderstandings of instructions 
and false assumptions concerning the test and the 
task; and (3) to segregate those individuals who do 
not react adequately to ambiguous perceptual ob- 
jects but who might give richer responses to tonal, 
manipulatory, or verbal materials. This may lead 
to reconsideration of the significance of various 
categories. 15 references.—R. D. Weitz. 

1656. Minkowska, F. Quelques notes sur le 
“climat” des planches de Rorschach. (Some notes 
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on the “climate” of the Rorschach cards.) Z. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1947, 14, 77-83.—Each of the 10 
cards is scrutinized with respect to its ‘‘climate,"’ its 
characteristic atmosphere. Both upright and re- 
verse positions of the cards are considered. This is 
interspersed with observations of the typical ap- 
proaches of epileptoid and schizoid persons to the 
test material, the former being sensual, the latter 
rational. Although Rorschach’s psychological ori- 
ented typology is different from the constitutional 
one nowadays accepted by psychiatry, the author 
contends, his method remains of great value.—R. 
Lassner. 

1657. Modlin, Herbert C. (A.A.F. Regional 
Hosp., Keesler Field, Miss.) A study of the Minne- 
sota Multiphasic Personality Inventory in clinical 
practice; with notes on the Cornell Index. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1947, 103, 758-769.—The Minnesota 
Multiphasic Inventory was evaluated 
by applications to 416 United States Army enlisted 
personnel. Convincing evidence is presented that 
the test is a valuable psychometric adjunct to clinical 
psychiatric practice. The MMPI is found to elicit 
significant data in several psychosomatic illnesses. 
In migraine, post-traumatic headache, epilepsy, 
somnambulism, and enuresis it meets clinical ex- 
pectations to a high degree. It does not establish 
definative diagnoses. “ht times the MMPI may 
overemphasize or minimize personality distortions. 
Its chief contribution to clinical medicine lies in the 
ability of the inventory to reveal many facets of a 
disturbed personality. 25 references.—R. D. Weis. 


1658. Tomkins, Silvan S. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The Thematic Apperception Test; 
the theory and technique of interpretation. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1947. xi, 297 p. $5.00.— 
A comprehensive method for analysing and inter- 
preting thematic apperception stories is presented in 
this volume. A short Heer on the history and 
development of the TAT is followed by chapters on 
administration and a formal method of analysis or 
scoring. Interpretation of TAT stories is considered 
in terms of levels (“the plane of psychological func- 
tioning’’) or relationship between story and story- 
teller, and the relationship between stories. Under 
‘Diagnosis of Personality,” the author describes the 
analysis of family relationships, love, sex and marital 
relationships, social relationships, and work and 
vocational setting. The final chapter discusses the 
use of the TAT in diagnosis and psychotherapy. 
A large number of illustrative TAT stories are in- 
cluded. 110-item bibliography.—J. B. Rotter. 


1659. Voth, Albert C. (Topeka State Hosp., 
Topeka, Kansas.) An experimental study of mental 
patients through the autokinetic phenomenon, 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1947, 103, 793-805.—The auto- 
kinetic phenomenon is offered as a projective meas- 
ure of personality structure; and is used as a diag- 
nostic indicator in mental illness. Tests were given 
to 845 patients. Restests given to 54 patients proved 
a high reliability. Autokinetic movement assumed 
a great variety of patterns. The movement is more 
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pronounced in schizophrenia, epilepsy, psychastenia, 
neurasthenia, and anxiety states. In the manic- 
depressive and involutional psychoses, and in con- 
version hysteria, mov«ment is, as a rule, either ab- 
sent or much less extensive. Limited or medium 
amount of movement is considered to be most 
— prognostically. 16 references.—R. D. 
euz 


1660. White, Ralph K. Black Boy: a value- 
analysis. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1947, 42, 440- 
461.—A statistical value-analysis of written docu- 
ments can give objective, reliable and intelligible 
evidence to support clinical insights. The quantita- 
tive data offer detailed suggestions for patterning, 
and a sound basis for choosing between alternative 
interpretations. The method is illustrated by the 
analysis of Richard Wright's autobiography, “Black 
Boy,” compared with student autobiographies. 
The numerous value-categories (similar to Murray's 
needs) reveal quantitatively the strength of hostility 
and aggression, the lack of identification with 
Negroes, the absence of adult values, and the per- 
sonal conflicts of the subject. The final integration 
vr the clinical interpretation of the data.—C. M. 

‘arsh. 


[See also abstracts 1462, 1530, 1563, 1568, 1615, 
1626, 1715, 1872. ] 


DiaGnosis & EVALUATION 


1661. Aita, John A., Reitan, Ralph M., & Ruth, 
ane M. Rorschach’s test as a diagnostic aid in brain 
jury. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1947, 103, 770-779.— 
The Rorschach test records of 60 post-traumatic, 
brain injured patients have been compared ‘with 
those of 100 control patients in an effort to find 
factors characteristic of organic cerebral alterations. 
Piotrowski’s 10 signs of cerebral disturbance have 
been evaluated. The results indicate that impotence, 
perplexity, automatic phrases, repetition, and color 
naming are of value in identifying brain injured 
tients. 9 additional signs, which are found to be 
elpful in diagnosis are named and discussed. A 
review of the test records from an interpretive view- 
point indicates that anxiety, depression and hypo- 
chondriasis were frequently present and schizophren- 
ic-like disturbances were occasionally present among 
the brain injured patients.—R. D. Weitz. 


1662. Deutsch, Felix. of postural be- 
havior. Psychoanal. Quart., 1947, 16, 195-213.— 
The literature discloses that postural behavior has 
been repeatedly described as serving to express 
voluntary and involuntary, conscious and unconsci- 
ous motivations and purposes. Clinical studies of 
17 patients under analysis were made. Postural 
behavior was found to be expressive of the patients’ 
motivations, attitudes, intentions, and reactions, 
voluntary and involuntary, conscious and uncon- 
scious. The various shifts in posture could be 
readily recognized and correlated with verbalizations. 
Also, each individual has a characteristic basic 
posture at rest to which he returns after deviation 
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from it. Further study of postural behavior will 
contribute greatly to the psychoanalytic study of 
the dynamics of behavior. 17 references.—M. H. 
Erickson. 

1663. Friedman, Meyer. (Mount Zion Hosp., 
San Francisco, Calif.) Studies concerning the eti- 
omens pathogenesis of neurocirculatory asthenia. 
V. The introduction of a new test for the diagnosis 
and assessment of the syndrome. Psychosom. Med., 
1947, 4, 233-241.—A description of a specially de- 
signed hyperventilation test and a determination of 
the normal range of a hyperventilation index (H.I.) 
provide a basic diagnostic aid for detecting severe 
neurocirculatory asthenia. It is also useful in assess- 
ing and differentiating the effects of the N.C.A. 
syndrome in producing cardiorespiratory symptoms 
in patients with organic cardiorespiratory disorders 
in addition to neurocirculatory asthenia.—P. S. de 
Q. Cabot. 

1664. Traxler, Arthur E. (Educational Records 
Bur., New York.) Evaluation of methods of in- 
dividual appraisal in counseling. Occupations, 1947, 
26, 85-91.—The emergent character of individual 
evaluation counseling is measurement in broad areas. 
Although reliable instruments for measurement of 
broad functions are available, data concerning the 

rognostic value of these instruments are very 
limited. There is an urgent need for a national 
common scale which may be used in counseling for 
the interpretation of scores on all tests. Although 
existing tests of individual evaluation need improve- 
ment, the main need is to extend and improve the 
use which counselors are making of available pro- 
cedures.—G. S. Speer. 

1665. Walch, A. E., & Schneider, Robert A. 
The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory; 
an evaluation of its use in private practice. Minn. 
Med., 1947, 30, 753-758.—The Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory is recommended by 
the author to the average physician who is too over- 
burdened to find time to develop an adequate psychi- 
atric evaluation of his patients. MMPI has proved 
a valuable aid in identifying and measuring person- 
ality deviations. The test and its administration are 
described. 7 case histories with accompanying per- 
sonality profiles are reproduced here as illustrative 
of the procedure as a means of evaluating the psy- 
chogenic aspect of the patient's illness. It is stressed 
that the inventory is designed to supplement but 
not to replace a careful physical examination, labor- 
atory work-up, and a rather detailed medical and 
psychosomatic history.— F. C. Sumner. 


[See also abstracts 1610, 1726, 1836, 1897.] 


TREATMENT METHODS 


1666. Baruk, H. Le probléme moral et le traite- 
ment moral en psychia (The moral problem and 
moral treatment in pevchiatry,) Ann. méd. -psychol., 
1945, 103, 385-41 The moral conscience is in- 
volved in guilt feelings, which, in turn, are basic, not 
only to neuroses, but also to psychoses of a number 


of sorts, e.g., paranoia, melancholia, and delusions of 
rsecution. Psychiatric study of abnormal be- 
vior conditions must not lose sight of the moral 
aspect in these problems.— F. C. Sumner. 

1667. Benjamin, John D. Psychoanalysis and 
nonanalytic psychotherapy. Psychoanel. Quart., 
1947, 16, 169-176.—The integration of analysis with 
clinical psychiatry has made much progress and such 
integration will continue even more rapidly. This 
raises 2 problems. (1) Can the analyst contribute 
to the training of the nonanalytic therapist, and if 
so, how? (2) Can the analyst utilize his own train- 
ing and knowledge in the personal application of 
nonanalytic and modified analytic techniques? He 
concludes his discussion of these 2 by emphasizin 
the theoretical and practical values of the work of 
the Chicago psychoanalytic group in answerin 
these questions affirmatively. 28 references.— 
H. Erickson. 


1668. Berl, Ferdinand, & Sherman, Sanford. 
Supplementing case work by group methods. 
Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1947, 24, 200-—217.—Be- 
cause of a shortage of personnel, individual case work 
interviews with recent immigrants, chiefly displaced 
—— had to be scheduled from 6 to 8 weeks apart. 

n the attempt to maintain level of service for the 
clients, bi-weekly group meetings were arranged for 
them with the leadership of a group worker. The 
role of the leader (subordinated in all circumstances 
to the case workers’) was that of keeping alive and 
facilitating the clients’ case work relationships be- 
tween individual interviews. These group meetings 
provided exchan e of information, focussed in- 
dividual aims with reference to agency responsibili- 
ties, and, in general, strengthened client-worker 
relationships. Group interaction reduced ‘‘psych- 
ological isolation,” enhanced group membership 
support, helped clients work through hostilities 
toward case workers, and enabled the clients to 
accept the limits of agency responsibility for their 
welfare by recasting their wants and needs in social 
as well as personal terms. Illustrative case material 
is included.—J. C. Franklin. 


1669. Coleman, Jules V. The teaching of basic 
psychotherapy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 
622-627.—The author describes a method of teach- 
ing psychotherapy which he contrasts to both the 
history approach and the authority approach. 
Psychotherapy ought to start in the first year of 
medical school and at the latest during the general 
internship. It should start out as an attitude to- 
ward the patient which might be characterized as 
uncritical, unprejudiced, accepting and neither 
authoritative nor directive. This listening approach 
can gradually be replaced by an acceptance 

upon deeper understanding of underlying conflicts, 
so that the deeper strata rs anxiety may be reached, 
explored and ~~ under control.—R. E. Perl. 

1670. Davis, John Eisele. (Vet. Adm., _ 
ington, D. C.) damental of 
activity in rehabilitation. Ment. Hyg., 1947, 
31, 630-635.—Objectives of physical in the 
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rehabilitation process are not only physical but also 
psychological, social, and vocational. Activities 
should be classified as to their complexity, their re- 
lationship to progressive motivation, and their 
application to disease entities—W. L. Wilkins. 

1671. Diethelm, Oskar. (Cornell U. Med. Coll., 
New York.) Brief psychotherapeutic interviews in 
the treatment of epilepsy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1947, 
103, 806-810.—The personality setting in which an 

ileptic disorder occurs is important therapeutic- 
ally. Problems which arise which interfere with a 
healthy life adjustment are intense resentment in 
both aggressive and withdrawn patients; projections; 
anxiety and depression. The results of brief psy- 
chotherapeutic interviews are encouraging enough 
to justify the physician’s active therapy guidance 
during the long period of the epileptic disorder.— 
R. D. Weits. 

1672. Fierz, H. EK. Das Problem der Masse in 
der Psychotherapie. (The problem of the group in 
psychotherapy.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
1947, 6, 215-220.—lIn individual therapy it is often 
found that the patient's relation to the group plays a 
decisive role. Individuality is often in danger of 
being destroyed by the group. The aim of therapy 
is to develop the individual possibilities of the 
patient. The problem of the group is always an 
aspect of the collective unconscious.—K. F. Muen- 
singer. 

1673. Fromm-Reichmann, Frieda. (Rockville, 
Maryland.) Problems of therapeutic management 
in a psychoanalytic hospital. Psychoanal. Quart., 
1947, 16, 325-356.—The psychoanalytic hospital 
should be a therapeutic community and all of the 
personnel should be trained accordingly. There 
should be an administrative therapist for every 
patient to help with administrative problems and a 
psychoanalytic therapist to deal with the patients 
psychic problems. ‘Psychoanalytic therapy”’ should 
signify “psychoanalysis,” “psychoanalytic therapy” 
and “intensive psychotherapy,” since the thera- 
peutic approach to the psychotic patient differs from 
that to the neurotic. Discussion is offered of the 
multiple problems encountered in applying psy- 
choanalytic therapy in the mental hospital. 49- 
item bibliography.— M. H. Erickson. 

1674. Greenfield, Beatrice. (Jewish Community 
Services of Queens- Nassau, N. Y.) Counseling in 
parent-child relationship problems. Jewish soc. 
Serv. Quart., 1947, 24, 225-233.—Rather than psy- 
chotherapy, as such, the type of help offered centers 
in bringing the child and his parents into a harmoni- 
ous relationship. The parents are directly involved 
and brought together with the child as a person in 
his own right. Accordingly, the child is brought to 
“assume the burden of his role in the troubled rela- 
tionship.”” A typical case is described to show the 
advantages of counselling structured to conform to 
the realities of family organization.—J. C. Franklin. 

1675. Heuyer, G., Dauphin, , & Lebovici, S. 
La pratique de l’électrochoc chez l’enfant. (Electro- 
convulsive therapy with children.) 2Z. Kénder- 
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psychiat., 1947, 14, 60-64.—In the authors’ neuro- 
psychiatric experience electro-convulsive therapy 
with children was found to be remarkably innocuous 
if certain well known precautions are taken. It is 
rimarily indicated in depressive, manic, and con- 
used states.—R. Lassner. 


1676. Hill, Denis. Amphetamine in psycho- 
pathic states. Brit. J. Addict., 1947, 44, 50-54.— 
The author's experience with amphetamine sulphate 
in treatment of adult psychopaths has been to the 
effect that this drug brings about a more integrated 
personality, a more mature expression of the primary 
appetitive drives. Possibly the drug exerts an oxida- 
tive process on the cerebral cortex. However, not 
all psychopaths by far respond to the drug, in fact 
only those with an aggressive, bad-tempered, and 
generally hostile tendency in interpersonal relation- 
ships, which is manifested whenever frustration is 
encountered.— F. C. Sumner. 


1677. Kritupl, F. (Netherne Hosp., Coulsdon, 
Surrey, England.) Emotional interplay and domin- 
ant personalities in therapeutic groups: observations 
on combined schizophrenic-neurotic groups. J. 
ment. Sci., 1947, 93, 613-630.—In group I 4 schizo- 
phrenics of CA under 25 and 4 neurotics of CA 35 
to 50 participated in 6 group therapy sessions; in 
group II membership Geiaahent'S sessions was 
variable, but mostly schizophrenics. Interpersonal 
relations in groups can be multilateral. The group 
situation is similar to individual therapy in the 
emotional response aroused, but it offers a feeling of 

eater social security and emotional support than 
individual interviews especially to tongue-tied 
patients and schizophrenics. Schizophrenics tend 
to act out emotional difficulties. Dominance in such 
groups is typical, and sometimes has a pathological 
implication—when not due to normal aptitudes 
which would make the dominant person suited to 
fulfill the group task. In such a case the dominance 
may be the result of emotions and strivings which 
are abnormally intense through a particular con- 
stellation of unconscious drives and defence mech- 
anisms. 25 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 


1678. Lefevre, Margaret Clark. A theoretical 
basis for dramatic production as a technique of 
psychotherapy. Speech Monogr., 1947, 14, 214.— 
Abstract, M.A. thesis, U. Minnesota, 1946. 


1679. Lenert, Marguerite Hermina. Eight 
original monodramas for speech personality therapy 
and development. Speech Monogr., 1947, 14, 211.— 
Abstract, M.A. thesis, Denver U., 1946. 


1680. Ludwig, Alfred O., & Ranson, Stephen W. 
A statistical follow-up of effectiveness of treatment 
of combat-induced psychiatric casualties. I. Re- 
turns to full combat duty. Milit. Surg., 1947, 100, 
$1-62.—316 cases of combat induced psychiatric 
casualties that had been returned to full combat duty 
were followed up for performance ratings. 47% 
were found useful in combat units. All these were 
rated other than ‘ ‘poor, ” with about half of these 
rating “good” or “‘fair.’—G. W. Knox. 
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1681. Ludwig, Alfred O., & Ranson, Stephen W. 
A statistical follow-up of the effectiveness of treat- 
ment of combat-induced psychiatric casualties. 
Il. Evacuations to the base. Milit. Surg., 1947, 
100, 169-175.—The status of 288 combat-induced 
psychiatric casualties reassigned to duty after treat- 
ment, was investigated 6 to 8 months after the re- 
assignment. Based on commanding officers judg- 
ments, 93% were performing duty satisfactorily or 
better in spite of the fact that residual symptoms 
were present in 29% of the reassigned cases. 83% 
of the patients with residual symptoms had per- 
formed satisfactory or better. It appears that brief 
hospitalization and psychotherapy undertaken early, 
results in an adequate post-hospitalization work per- 
formance of combat induced psychiatric casualties. 
—G. W. Knox. 

1682. Menninger, William C. Readjustment of 
the handicapped veteran. Ohio St. med. J., 1947, 43, 
504-510.—Readjustment of the veteran is con- 
sidered from many aspects. Veterans are classed as 
normal, physically, emotionally, and socially handi- 
capped. Discussion of the latter 2 types involves the 
psychological aspects of the readjustment situation. 
—G. W. Knox. 


1683. Porteus, S. D., & Peters, H. N. (U. 
Hawati, Honolulu, T.H.) Psychosurgery and test 
validity. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1947, 42, 473- 
475.—Although Binet-type tests do not reflect the 
mental changes subsequent to prefrontal lobotomy, 
a study of 55 cases shows that the Porteus Mental 
Maze does reveal the changes in initiative, planning 
and judgment. Patients who finally improved 
showed a marked temporary decline in performance 
after lobotomy, followed by a steady increase over 2 
years, to a level above the preoperative test level. 
Unimproved patients show less change in test per- 
formance.—C. M. Harsh. 


1684. Psychotherapy Council. The proceedings 
of the Third Psychotherapy Council, October 16 & 
18, 1946. Chicago, Ill.: Institute for Psychoanalysis, 
1946. 176 p.—2 treatments conducted according to 
the principles of ‘‘brief’’ or “‘flexible”’ psychotherapy 
are presented in detail. The patient with peptic 
ulcer was treated by Dr. Franz Alexander over 10 
months with 36 interviews; the migraine patient, by 
Dr. Adelaide M. Johnson over 19 months with 75 
interviews. With the petic ulcer patinet “. . . the 
same type of unconscious material . . . and the 
same kind of therapeutic results were achieved as in 
the customary prolonged psychoanalytic treatments 
in daily interviews.” In an interview 4 months 
later, the patient gave evidence of physical recovery 
and emotional stability. Dr. Johnson’s patient 
developed a workable transference and achieved the 
corrective emotional experiences through her rela- 
tionship with the analyst although she was seen only 
once a week. Dr. Roy Grinker, chairman, and others 
participated in a symposium on ‘‘The Psychiatric 
Out-Patient Clinic of the Future. . . .”’ Discussions 
deal with the structural characteristics and the func- 
tions of such a clinic; with psychiatric techniques in 
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general and in specialized medicine; with research 
and training; with the kind of psychotherapy to be 
provided; with the social orientation and sociological 
understanding of the psychiatrist.—S. S. Spivack. 


1685. Pyle, Dorothy Herne. A survey of 
correction facilities in the state of Colorado. > ang 
Monogr., 1947, 14, 216.—Abstract, M.A. thesis, 
Denver U., 1946. 

1686. Sandi, Peter I. (International Inst., San 
Francisco, Calif.) The psychocultural a ch in 
social casework. J. soc. Casewk, 1947, 28, 377-381. 
—Advancement in social casework can be achieved 
through an integral combination of the cultural 
understanding and the psychiatric understanding of 
individuals. This psychocultural approach implies 
exploring the basic personality pattern of the 
members of any given society and gauging the 
individual’s behavior in the light of such a basic 
personality type—V. M. Stark. 


1687. Schultz, Donald A. A study of non-di- 
rective counseling as applied to adult stutterers 
Speech Momnogr., 1947, 14, 206-207.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, U. of Southern Calif., 1946. 


1688. Shorvon, H. J. Benzedrine in aga 
and behavior disorders. Brit. J. Addict., 1947, 44, 
58-63.—The response to benzedrine in 3 psycho- 

ths is portrayed. The effects of benzedrine are 
ound noticeably beneficial in some psychopaths 
but these beneficial effects tend in some cases to 
fade after weeks or months. Effective dosage varies 
in each case but an average amount is from 20 to 30 
mg. a day, part given in morning and part at noon 
or early afternoon. Benzedrine is not habit-forming. 
—F. C. Sumner. 


1689. Skottowe, Ian. (Royal Buckinghamshire 
Hosp., Aylesbury, Eng.) The prevention of misfits 
at home and at work. Ment. Hlth, Lond., 1947, 7, 
38-43.—In the less severe neuroses, and the inade- 
quate though not grossly defective individuals, 
there is often the problem of a personal misfit of some 
kind. Discrepancy between aptitudes and ambitions, 
between the personalities of the 2 members of a 
marriage relationship, and a host of other incompati- 
bilities between the individual's drives and needs 
and the opportunities to fulfill them. Readjustment 
of these individuals is not only the province of the 
psychotherapist but also the field of work of the 
educational, religious, and social agencies of the 
community, even though the effectiveness of these 
other forces often has to await the growth of self- 
awareness.— M. E. Wright. 


1690. Steinert, Joseph. (Jewish Board of Guard- 
tans, New York.) Therapeutic problems reactive 
to modifications in child-parent relations. Jewish 
soc. Serv. Quart., 1947, 24, 218-224.—The effects of 
transference and counter-transference make un- 
usual demands upon the therapist when the worker- 
client relationship reaches the stage of client resist- 
ance. The course of treatment is further jeopard- 
ized when the parent responds to the changing be- 
havior of the child with anxiety and rejection. The 
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author discusses the desirability of a treatment 
process which emphasizes the importance of this 
critical phase in the therapeutic situation, and cites 
the techniques by which it enables the client to 
express deep-lying feelings without undermining the 
parent-client-worker relationship. An illustrative 
case history is included.—J. C. Franklin. 

1691. Walker, Edmund F. ( Neuropsychiatric 
Inst., Ann Arbor, Mich.) The effectiveness of the 
psychiatric social worker in the treatment situation. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1947, 31, 590-598.—Army 
experience under the directives of War Dept. Tech- 
nical Bulletin No. 154 of June 1945 shows the 
effectiveness of the worker in history taking, in 
group contacts with patients, in interview and treat- 
ment situations. Three illustrative cases—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

1692. Ziegellaub, Fred. (Jewish Social Service 
Ass., New York.) Requests for psychiatric treat- 
ment in a family agency. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1947, 
31, 582-589.—When a case work client requests 
psychiatric treatment case work can help to deter- 
mine whether psychiatric treatment is indicated or 
can help a client to grow to a point where he is ready 
to assume responsibility for treatment or may have 
itself the resources which the client needs. Three 
illustrative cases —W. L. Wilkins. 


[See also abstracts 1441, 1487, 1511, 1531, 1608, 
1637, 1649, 1703, 1706, 1707, 1749, 1766, 1767, 
1771, 1782, 1792, 1794, 1802, 1807, 1811, 1812, 
1871, 1874. ] 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


1693. [Anon.] How one children’s hospital 
keeps its tiny patients content. Hosp. Mgmt, 1947, 
64, 142-143; 152.—A description of the Child De- 
velopment Unit at the Cook County Children’s 
Hospital, Chicago, which supplements the medical 
unit in providing the child with his social, mental, and 
special physical needs. Its staff includes a recrea- 
tional therapist, an occupational therapist, school 
teachers, and a psychologist.—C. M. Louttit. 

1694. Benjamin, Anne, & Weatherly, Howard E. 
(Inst. for Juvenile Res., Chicago, Ill.) Hospital ward 
treatment of emotionally disturbed children. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 665-674.—A brief de- 
scriptive and historical account of the Children’s 
Ward of the Psychiatric Division, Illinois Neuro- 
psychiatric Institute, is followed by a statistical 
report of results based on a follow-up study of a large 
number of children who, with their parents, were 
interviewed after a post-hospitalization period of 1, 
2, and 3 years. Despite inadequacies of the Child- 
ren’s Ward, it must have provided a constructive 
and therapeutic situation, for, at the time of follow- 
up, over two-thirds of the 44 children had achieved 
to a greater or lesser degree a better adjustment.— 
R. E. Perl. 

1695. Bettelheim, Bruno, & Sylvester, Emmy. 
(U. Chicago, I.) Theraneutic influence of the 
group on the individual. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 


1947, 17, 684-692.—This paper is based on experi- 
ences in the continuous group living of emotionally 
disturbed children. Groups were permitted to form 
naturally and casually around the spontaneous 
activities of the children. An analysis is made of 
why groups are therapeutically valid in terms of 
permissiveness through group anppert, group per- 
mits gain of status, integration of hostile tendencies, 
integration of contradictory tendencies, facing the 
traumatic past, and strength through belonging.— 
R. E. Perl. 

1696. Bovet, L. Coup d’oeil en éventail sur la 
psychiatrie infantile. (A brief glance at child psy- 
chiatry.) 2Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1947, 14, 27-30.— 
Child psychiatry has four distinct peculiarities: (1) 
The mental troubles of the child or adolescent have a 
determining influence on the mental troubles from 
which he will suffer as an adult: hence the thera- 
peutic efforts of the child psychiatrist are also pro- 
phylactic in nature. (2) The patients are in constant 
physiological and psychosomatic development; 
whether the particular symptom is benign or dis- 
quieting depends upon the age of the child render- 
ing the time factor extremely important. (3) The 
norms are obtained from the field of normal psy- 
chology (particularly developmental and psycho- 
metrics), which necessitates not only exchange of 
ideas with this field on a purely intellectual level, but 
also close personal cooperation with psychologists. 
These specialists are qualified not only for work on 
the diagnostic-prognostic level but also for therapy 
and prophylaxis. (4) Child psychiatry is essentially 
social medicine because a child is a dependent being; 
all pedo-psychiatric interventions concern not only 
the young patient but also his whole environment 
(family, school, etc.).—R. Lassner. 

1697. Brantmay, Henry. (Institute Rousseau, 
Geneve, Switzerland.) D’un malentendu quasi 
tragique. (About an almost tragic misunderstand- 
ing.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1947, 14, 31-32.—It is 
more and more recognized that behavior anomalies 
of children require the help of the physician. He 
faces a difficult task since a definite pathological 
factor does not necessarily exist in abnormal mental 
functioning and conduct. Often a hidden drama, an 
educational failure, a secret suffering are the cause 
of the puzzling behavior. The question of who is 
right: those who advocate organic treatment or those 
on apply psychotherapy, has not yet been answered 
by any 19 the numerous prevailing hypotheses. 
We must assemble more facts regardless of whether 
they please us by confirming our hypotheses or 
whether they are distressing by contradicting them. 
—R. Lassner. 

1698. Brown, Marjorie. Adolescents treatable by 
a ily agency. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk., 1947, 
18, 37-67.—An attempt is made to determine what 
factors are related to favorable casework results in 
adolescents. In 27 cases 59% were making good or 
improved adjustments when the case was closed. 
Success was associated with a friendly and outgoing 
attitude, previous good relationship with an adult, 
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cooperative attitude toward treatment, and good 
ability to form a relationship with the caseworker 
quickly. Lack of success was associated with in- 
ability to make friends, generalized aggression, with- 
drawing, and a vague idea on the part of the client 
as to why he went to the agency.— M. R. Jones. 


1699. Burlingame, C. Charles. If child guidance 
clinics—-why not parentoriums? Conn. med. J., 
1947, 11, 829-832.—Most behavior problems stem 
directly from faulty home training. Parental delin- 
quency is the most important causative factor in 
juvenile delinquency. The parents of problem child- 
ren fail through lack of supervision and neg'ect of 
their children, through bad example of dishonesty in 
the home setting, through being satisfied with slum 
living conditions, but most of all through their glori- 
fication of childhood and immaturity, through over- 
protection of the child, through omission to train 
child for life and for social responsbility, through 
over-aspiration for their children with its ignoring of 
the uliar intellectual and emotional endowments 
of the children, through the obsession that child 
“should get something out of everything,” and 
finally through their own marital disorganization. 
Child guidance clinics have demonstrated the wisdom 
of parental guidance, in fact raised seriously the 
question of the need of parentoriums.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

1700. Creak, Mildred. Child psychiatry in a 
paediatric hospital. Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1947, 14, 
39-—41.—At the Hospital for Sick Children in London, 
a special clinic for nervous children has been in 
existence for many years. Two classes of children 
have been of particular concern: the children who are 
maladjusted because they are ill and the children 
who are ill because they are maladjusted. In add- 
ition to these patients, the usual types of psychiatric 
problems are handled. Expansion of the clinic during 
the past few years has made it possible to undertake 
research and to utilize it for training doctors in the 
field of child psychiatry.—R. Lassner. 


1701. Dellaert, René, & Stordiau, Lucie. (Clini- 
que Médico-Psychologique d’Anvers, France.) Réle 
et résultats de |’ action médico-psychologique devant 
les lacunes éducatives. (Role and results of medico- 
psychological treatment in cases of educative fail- 
ure.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1947, 14, 101-123.— 
Sixty among the 2100 cases examined at the clinic 
between 1937 and 1946, representing the typical 

roblems in children which result from educative 

ailure, were selected for this study. A correlation 
of .69 between the outcome of treatment and the 
attitude of parents after receiving advice is inter- 
preted as indicative of the parental role in the etiol- 
ogy of the problems. Overexact or antagonistic 
parents benefitted more from the corrective influence 
of the clinic than other types of ‘problem parents.” 

Many were found to suffer from neurotic complexes 
necessitating their reeducation lest the efforts used 
for correcting the child’s behavior remain futile. 
Social workers in sufficient number are necessary 

for such a clinic to guarantee permanent contact 
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with the parents. Effective treatment of problem 
children must include their natural social setting, 
the family, with its reciprocal, multiple and ever 
changing influences. A form letter, utilized at the 
clinic for the orientation of the parents, concludes 
the article.—R. Lassner. 


1702. Gorbutt, Gale. (Child Guidance Center, 
Jackson, Miss.) Child guidance in a State Board 
of Health program. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1947, 31, 
622-625.—In a state in which there is no mental 
hygiene society and less than 5 psychiatrists the 
responsibility for a child guidance program must 
come from some organization that has proved its 
worth. The State Board of Health’s sponsorship of 
the Jackson clinic and the mobile clinics has helped 
the initial years of the child guidance movement in 
the state—W. L. Wilkins. 

1703. Hamilton, Gordon. (New York Sch. of 
Social Work, Columbia U., New York.) Psycho- 
therapy in child guidance. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1947. xxii, 340 p. $4.00.—A 
study of the social worker’s role in psychotherapy at 
the Jewish Board of Guardians is presented in this 


volume. The book aims to describe treatment pro- - 


cedures which fuse social casework with psycho- 
analytically oriented psychiatry. A brief introduc- 
tion and chapter on diagnosis is followed by descrip- 
tions of the nature and treatment of ‘‘the child who 
acts out his impulses,” “the anxious child,” and ‘‘the 
severely disturbed child.” Direct or face to face 
treatment is analyzed and followed by a discussion 
of environmental therapy. Separate chapters are 
devoted to typical problems and treatment proced- 
ures in young children, the older child, the adolesc- 
ent and the family. The final chapter deals with the 
preparation of social workers for psychotherapy and 
the relationship of social workers to psychiatry. 
Brief case illustrations are included throughout the 
text. 87-item bibliography.—J. B. Rotter. 

1704. Hellersberg, Elisabeth F. (New York 
(N. Y.) Consultation Center.) Social and cultural 
aspects of guidance work and psychotherapy. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 647-651.—Case material 
is presented to illustrate the applications of Margaret 
Mead’s theorems to youth guidance work. The 
author emphasizes the need for closer cooperation 
of the medical and social sciences. The specific 
adaptive potentiality of the individual must be 
recognized in terms of the culture in which he lives. 
—R. E. Perl. 

1705. Lutz, Jakob. (Psychiatrische Poliklinik 
fiir Kinder u Jugendliche, Ziirich, Switzerland.) 
Kombination einer Neurose bei Pubertitsmager- 
sucht mit katatonieartigem Zustandsbild. (Combin- 
ation of a pubertal anorexia with a catatonia-like 
condition.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1947, 14, 68-76.— 
The patient at the age of 12, as a result of an un- 
fortunate jump from a diving board, developed a 
condition which at first appeared to be catatonic 
schizophrenia. Closer psychiatric exploration belied 
this initial diagnosis however. It was possible to 
distinguish 2 factors in the illness in question: a 
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psychological disturbance from unfortunate home 
situation, from conflicts with parents and siblings, 
increased by the statements of an old housemaid that 
the boy would be better off dead than to live with 
his negligent parents; and pubertal anorexia with all 
its characteristic symptoms as described by Wissler. 
The 2 disturbances had a combined effect far more 
drastic than would be expected of either one sepa- 
rately, thus simulating a psychosis. Improvement 
was observed as soon as pubertal changes had been 
noticeably integrated, and when the child’s emo- 
tional needs for affection and understandiag were 
satisfied by both psychotherapy and the attitudes 
of parents, physicians and nurses.—R. Lassner. 


1706. Repond, A. Quelques remarques sur le 
développement de la psychothérapie infantile. 
(Some remarks concerning the development of 
psychotherapy with children.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
1947, 14, 94-96.—In the early days of Swiss child 
psychiatry, around 1912, the majority of the young 

tients were enuretics and stutterers. The pre- 
ee ed method of treatment was giving suggestions 
under hypnosis. The discoveries of psychoanalysis 


. am only late fruit in psychiatry, were only 


applied still later to the psychopathies of childhood. 
The mental hygiene movement, demonstrating the 
necessity of new methods, in view of the failure of the 
ancient educational procedures in so many cases, 
gave new impetus to dealing with the problems of the 
nervous and asocial child. Today in spite of thera- 
peutic successes with analytical methods in nervous 
and character disorders of children, our knowledge of 


' this field is still limited. In successful cases we still 


do not known which exactly is the tangible relation 
between the treatment and the cure. hile the art 
of psychotherapy with children is practised here and 
there, its science has hardly developed.—R. Lassner. 


1707. Robinson, J. Franklin. (Children’s Serv. 
Center of Wyoming Valley, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.) 
The use of residence in psychiatric treatment with 
children. Amer. J. Psychiat, 1947, 103, 814-817.— 
Resident psychiatric treatment as developed at the 
Children's Service Center of Wyoming Valley has 
been a practical application in residence of practice 
and principles evolved in the child guidance clinic. 
The resident factor is introduced where the child- 
parental relationship is not sufficiently established 
or free that therapy can be arranged on an out- 
patient basis. The coordinated work of the whole 
—— group is necessary in order to enable 

im to utilize effectively his treatment relationship. 
—R. D. Weits. 

1708. Sambrook, Lesley, & Wollen, Clarence A. 
Psychiatric social work among children in New 
York and neighbouring states. Ment. Hith, Lond., 
1947, 7, 35-37.—These two English social workers 
give their impressions of some of the post-war social 
work in the U.S. They found that there is a stron 
tendency to de-centralize the functions of the Child 
Guidance Clinic and to establish psychiatric case- 
work services within each agency or department con- 
cerned with child welfare. Psychiatric training has 
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been incorporated to a considerable extent into the 
educational program for all case-workers. Consider- 
able emphasis is attached to in-service training and 
supervision. In general, the psychiatrist seemed to 
have a limited understanding of how to utilize the 
services of psychiatric social workers most effectively. 
E. Wright. 

1709. Sandritter, G. Lee. A physician’s role in 
behavior problems. Neb. St. med. J., 1947, 32, 429- 
437.—From experience with 100 children with be- 
havior problems, ranging in age from 2 to 16 and 
observed at the Out-patient Clinic of the Norfolk 
State Hospital and the Norfolk Public School 
Clinic, the author sees behavior depending on 4 
major drives: the seeking of freedom of action; the 
seeking of food; the seeking of bodily pleasure; the 
seeking of companionship. The child’s inability to 
find a suitable outlet for these needs results in what 
are called “‘behavior problems."” The most common 
behavior problems met with in children by the 
author are: eating, weaning, thumb-sucking, toilet 
training, sibling jealousies, illnesses, anxieties in- 
cidental to normal development. Just how each of 
these behavior problems stems from frustration of 
some one of the 4 major needs is explained. The 
physician should endeavor to find out the blocks 
which have produced the maladjustment and to 
become an understanding counselor and guide to 
parents.— F. C. Sumner. 


1710. Schachter, M. Analyse typologique-ror- 
schachienne de trois enfants “uniques.’’ (Typologi- 
cal analysis of Rorschach protocols of three “‘only”’ 
children.) Z. Kinderpsychiat. 1947, 14, 96-100.— 
Although Rorschach protocols of young children are 
often barren and their interpretations quite uncer- 
tain, it is demonstrated that the problems of ‘‘only”’ 
children can be studied profitably by the method. 
The child psychiatrist using the test is in a position 
to evaluate the role played by constitutional factors, 
familial conflicts, or psychosocial factors in a given 
case. 3 case studies with excerpts from the Ror- 
schach protocols of the children are offered as 
illustrations of the predominance of each of these 
3 factors—R. Lassner. 

1711. Schubiger, F. Die Kinderbeobachtungs- 
station “Gotthelf-Haus” in Biberist. (The child- 
observation center “‘Gotthelf-Haus” in Biberist.) 
Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1947, 14, 13-16.—To celebrate 
the 65th birthday of Moritz Tramer, a brief history 
of this, his pet project, is given. Founded in 1937, 
it consists fe home as well as a child guidance clinic 
and provides for excellent cooperation between 
physician and pedagogue.—R. Lassner. 

1712. Sheward, Avonelle Lee. A bulletin for the 


child with a hearing loss. Speech Monogr. 1947, 14, 
212.—Abstrac thesis, U. Michigan, 1946. 


1713. Sutton, Helen A. (Jilinois Neuropsychiat. 
Sch. Psychiat. Nursing, Chicago.) Some mer. 
aspects of a children’s psychiatric ward. A 
Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 675-683.—Presentin 
nurse as a potential therapist, suggestions are o ow 
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for the training and supervision of nursing personnel 
with the purpose of orienting them to the thera- 
peutic management of groups on the children’s 
psychiatric ward.—R. E. Perl. 


1714. Szurek, S. A. (U. California, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) Dynamics of staff interaction in hospi- 
tal psychiatric treatment of children. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 652-664.—Examples of 
staff interaction on a children’s ward of a psychi- 
atric hospital are presented to illustrate the influence 
of discussions between psychiatrists and nurses upon 
the behavior and progress of the patients. The al- 
most daily morning discussions were attended by the 
nurse in charge, 2 to 4 psychiatric residents, the 
Fellow in psychology, the psychiatric social worker 
and the psychiatrist. Frequently the school teacher, 
the occupational therapist, other nurses and at- 
tendants were invited to participate. In addition to 
giving agreement on interpretation and decisions in 
a case, these discussions afforded ventilation and 
relief of anxiety of any member of the group and also 
occassionally gave opportunity for the discharge of 
uncomfortable feelings toward some patient or staff 
member.—R. E. Perl. 


[See also abstracts 1580, 1586, 1589, 1590, 1620, 
1674, 1675, 1690, 1740, 1744, 1749, 1794, 1797, 
1805, 1833, 1855, 1860. ] 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


1715. Alliez, J., & Jaur, J.-M. Test de Rorschach 
et orientation professionnelle. (The Rorschach test 
and vocational orientation.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 
1945, 103, 416-423.—Success in a vocation depends 
not merely upon intellectual or technical aptitudes 
but also on character-traits. The authors report 
finding the Rorschach test of value in indicating not 
only the most frequent psycho-affective tendencies 
in a population forming part of similar or different 
professional groups but also characterological dis- 
positions or affective peculiarities which can have 
repercussions often in the life-conduct of the in- 
dividual . Testing a group of boys and girls in 
Marseilles and its environs the authors find no great 
diversity in type of intelligence. Of Monnier’s 5 
types of intelligence: the abstract thinker (type G 
according to the nomenclature of Rorschach), the 
theorist (type G>D), the rationative (type 
G > D < Dad), the practical minded (type G < D), 
the detail worker (type G < D < Dd) a predomin- 
ance of the fourth type (the practical minded) was 
revealed. There was found considerable diversity 
as to types of reactivity (Erlebnistypus), with boys 
from 14 to 20 showing a rare predominance of the 
ambi-equal type and a conspicuous intravertiveness, 
and with girls from 13 to 18 showing a dominant 
intravertiveness. In a general way intravertiveness 
is met with predilection in all groups: boys at the 
approach of puberty; male and female adolescents; 
young adults save in young women after 18.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


1714-1721 


1716. Barnette, W. L., Jr. (New York U.) 
New developments in clerical testing. Occupations, 
1947, 26, 101-105.—This is a brief review of tests 
published since 1942 in the field of clerical aptitude 
and clerical achievement. 24 references.—G. S. 
Speer. 

1717. Copp, Tracy. (Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D.C.) New developments in vocational 
rehabilitation. J. except. Child, 1946, 13, 73-77; 91. 
—The 1943 Borden-La Follette amendments to the 
original Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1920 in- 
cludes physical and vocational diagnoses; medical 
services; professional guidance and counseling; 
physical, occupational and psycho therapy; all forms 
of vocational training; placement in suitable em- 
ployment and follow-up. Miss Copp explains these 
rehabilitation services and the role of the counselor 
quite fully. She feels that there is great possibility 
of continuing the program of rehabilitation for the 
exceptional child of working age by close working 
agreements between school systems and the re- 
habilitation offices.—G. I. Corona. 


1718. Copp, Tracy. (Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C.) The rehabilitation worker. 
Hearing News, 1947, 15, 5-6; 22.—There is a maxi- 
mum flexibility in standards of all kinds in rehabili- 
tation work so that a counselor can and is governed 
by individual needs, handicaps and abilities. Pre- 
caution is taken to guard against occupations which 
would cause further injury or intensify the dis- 
ability. Miss Copp lists and explains the standards 
used in measuring all aspects of vocational training. 
—G. I. Corona. 


1719. Fornwalt, Russell J. (Big Brother Move- 
ment, New York.) Vocational guidance for the 
socially maladjusted boy. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1947, 
31, 599-604.—The Big Brother Service is designed 
for boys 10 to 16. At present in New York City 
there are 396 Big Brothers guiding 618 boys. Re- 
lation of the vocational guidance and placement 
service to the other aims of the organization is dis- 
cussed.—W. L. Wilkins. 


1720. Ho, C. J. (National Association of Voca- 
tional Education, Shanghai, China.) Vocational 
guidance in China. Occupations, 1947, 26, 106-107. 
—There has been some development of vocational 
guidance services in the major cities in China but in 
general the need for vocational guidance has not 
been fully recognized by the educational authorities 
nor by the general public.—G. S. Speer. 


1721. Long, Louis. [Dir.] Guidance: a report 
on veterans vocational advisement. New York: 
Vocational Advisement Unit, The City College of 
New York, 1947. 17 p.—Some 13,000 veterans, 
referred by the Veterans Administration, were 
counseled over a 3-year period. The advisement 
procedure is briefly indicated. New norms were 
established for some tests in order to improve their 
usability with veterans. Objective evaluation 
showed a direct relationship ‘“‘between the level of 
training and the likelihood of the program being 
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started or completed.” Appendix A: Tables; 
Appendix B: Reports and research by staff members. 
—S. S. Spivack. 


1722. Steffire, Buford. (Los Angeies (Calif.) 
City Schools.) The reading difficulty of interest 
inventories. Occupations, 1947, 26, 95-96.—The 
Brainard, Kuder, Lee-Thorpe, Alport-Vernon, 
Strong, and Cleeton vocational interest inventories 
are rated by the Lewerenz Formula for Vocabulary 
Grade Placement. Grade placement for the in- 
ventories is indicated in terms of vocabulary diffi- 
culty, polysyllabic words, vocabulary diversity and 
vocabulary mass.—G. S. Speer. 

1723. Triggs, Frances Oralind. (Educational 
Records Bureau, New York.) The measured inter- 
ests of nurses. J. educ. Res., 1947, 41, 25-34.— 
Scores of 826 nurses on the Kuder Preference Record 
were compared with scores of a larger group of 
women-in-general. The interests of the nurses were 
found to differ significantly at the 1% level from 
women-in-general on all scales of the Kuder except 
the Artistic Scale where the difference was significant 
at the 5% level only, and the Mechanical Scale 
where no significant difference was found. The 
differences, listed in order of magnitude, are positive 
on the Social Service, Scientific, Artistic and Musical 
Scales, and negative on the Persuasive, Clerical, 
Computational and Literary Scales. A subsequent 
report will compare the interests of nurses in different 
fields of nursing.—M. Murphy. 


[See also abstracts 1458, 1474, 1563, 1652, 1822, 
1876, 1887, 1894. ] 
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1724. Baruk, H. Hypophyse: volonté et person- 
nalité morale. (Hypophysis: moral will and per- 
sonality.) Pr. méd., 1947, 55, 497-498.—Clinical 
data are presented suggesting a relation between dis- 
orders of the anterior hypophysis and certain dis- 
orders of conduct and personality. These hypo- 
physial subjects while preserving in great part their 
judgment of right and wrong suffer from weakness 
of will which entrains nonchalance, impossibility of 
action, and also the lack of control i.e., resistance to 
caprices, impulses of the moment. On the contrary 
their affective sentiments are preserved and even in 
some cases they criticize their own troubles and ex- 
perience a feeling of inferiority. Their whole diffi- 
culty appears to stem from inability to set into action 
their moral judgment. Experimental data on ani- 
mals relative to the action of the anterior hypo- 
physis on the cerebral circulation and on activity 
tally with the clinical observations on humans.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


1725. Cavé, Madeleine. L’étiologie des maladies 
mentales. De quelques objections 4 la théorie 
jacksonienne des maladies mentales. (The etiology 
of mental maladies. Some objections to the Jack- 
sonian theory of mental maladies.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1946, 104, 354-360.—According to the 
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Jacksonian theory of mental maladies there exists 
at the base of every mental malady an organic 
malady which is the cause of the former; this organic 
malady brings about a dissolution of the higher 
psychic functions which exert control of the uncon- 
scious; the different mental maladies are hierarchized 
in relation to one another, the different forms de- 
nding on the different degree of dissolution which 
as been realized by the organic malady. Admitting 
that the Jacksonian theory explains in a satisfactory 
manner certain pathological facts in the domain of 
neurology, the author does not see its application in 
the domain of neuroses but maintains that the 
etiology of the latter is a product of two factors: a 
biological disequilibrium and a pathological uncon- 
scious and that a biological disequilibrium, however 
slight, is the absolutely indispensable condition for 
subconscious morbid complexes to become patho- 
genic.— F. C. Sumner. 

1726. Leconte, M. Réflexions statistiques et 
médicales sur le déséquilibre psychique. (Statisti- 
cal and medical reflections on psychic disequilibra- 
tion.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1946, 104, 323-353.— 
Psychic disequilibration is a mental syndrome often 
evoked in psychiatric practice. In 217 patients 
examined at one hospital 29.5% were so diagnosed. 
This syndrome appears to be a catch-all for patients 
whose malady shows an etiological complexity and a 
possible constitutional element. 10 cases of patients 
classed by other psychiatrists in the group of psychic 
disequilibration are presented here. To classify 
administratively these 10 patients under psychic 
disequilibration as was the case signifies absolutely 
nothing as to the nature or etiology of their ailment. 
In fact, 5 of these cases suffered from mental defici- 
ency; 4 from periodic psychosis; 2 from delirium; 1 
from mental confusion; 1 from psychasthenia; 1 
from epilepsy and schizophrenia. A few cases are 
seen to exhibit 2 or more mental disorders. One sees 
therefore the inadequacy, the falseness, of a ‘‘psychic 
disequilibration” classification. Classification should 
be such as will indicate the cause, no matter whether 
multiple, in order to furnish a therapeutic directive. 
If the term “psychic disequilibration” is kept, there 
should be specified just what type of disequilibration 
the particular patient suffers from.— F. C. Sumner. 


[See also abstract 1620. ] 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


1727. Benda, Clemens E. (Wrentham State Sch., 
Wrentham, Mass.) Neuropsychiatric aspects of 
mental deficiency. N.C. med. J. 1947, 8, 72-82.— 
From 200 autopsies performed on mental defectives 
it was found that a great variety of pathologic in- 
fluences operating before birth, at birth, and after 
birth are the reasons for mental deficiency. It is 
admitted that endogenous mental deficiency is not 
fairly represented in this sample. Among the 200 
autopsies microcephaly was found in 19 cases; hydro- 
cephaly in 11 cases; vascular accidents and birth 
injuries in 30; post infectious conditions in 17; con- 
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genital syphilis in 5; familial moronism and high 

de imbecility in 20; familial idiocy and low grade 
imbecility in 15; phenylpyruvic oligophrenia in 2; 
endocrine disorders in 4; dystrophia myotonia in 3; 
dwarfism in 3; neoplastic malformations in 4; ker- 
nicterus (Rh-factor) in 2; questionable cases 11. 
“Analysis of the material shows that increased 
knowledge of prenatal pathology, more courageous 
surgery in cases of birth injuries, and improved 
methods of treating the infectious and metabolic 
disorders of childhood will greatly change the aspect 
of mental deficiency.”—F. C. Sumner. 


1728. Brower, Judith F., (Children’s Aid and 
Protective Society, Orange, N. J.), & Brower, Daniel. 
The relation between temporal judgment and social 
competence in the feebleminded. Amer. J. ment. 
Def., 1947, 51, 619-623.—18 males and 7 females 
between the ages of 15 and 20 years and with a 
mental age of 6 to 8.25 years were examined at the 
Training School at Vineland, N. J. 12 subjects were 
of the endogenous type of amentia, while 13 were 
exogenous cases. In an effort to determine the re- 
lation between temporal judgment and different 
levels of social competence as influenced by etio- 
logical factors in the feebleminded, a Time Orienta- 
tion questionnaire and a test of ability to estimate 
time were individually administered. The findings 
were as follows: (1) While life age is an important 
determiner of social competence among the exogen- 
ous, mental ability exerts a greater influence for the 
endogenous. (2) Time orientation and time estima- 
tion seem to function independently for the exogen- 
ous, but there is overlap for the endogenous group. 
(3) For both a substantial relationship exists be- 
tween intelligence and time orientation. The authors 
conclude that mental ability has more influence upon 
time orientation and time estimational ability than 
social competence.—V. M. Staudt. 


1729. Butler, F. O. (Sonoma State Home, Eld- 
ridge, Calif.) Tuberculosis in the mentally deficient. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1947, 51, 593-598.—Problems 
and procedures in the care of the tuberculous ment- 
ally deficient at the Sonoma State Home are dis- 
cussed.— V. M. Staudt. 


1730. Butler, F. O., & Gamble, Clarence J. 
(Sonoma State House, Eldridge, Calif.) Sterilization 
in a California school for the mentally deficient. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1947, 51, 745-747.—In Cali- 
fornia sterilization to protect the feebleminded from 
the burden of unwanted children, and the commun- 
ity from citizens with mental defects, is more com- 
mon than in any other state. Accordingly, a survey 
was made of the Sonoma State Home as of Dec. 31, 
1944 to determine how completely this protection 
had been used in this school for the feebleminded. 
Of a total of 3270 patients, 1952 of whom were non- 
parolable because of their low-degree of intelligence 
or because of epilepsy, 992 had been sterilized. A 
further analysis was made of the 219 cases dis- 
charged during 1944. Sterilization was arranged for 
64% of the cases, or for almost all the cases dis- 
charged except where it was not legal because of the 
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type of committment (observation cases, transfers 
etc.) or where it was unnecessary because of the 
patient’s physical or mental condition. In con- 
clusion, the authors state that “‘it is estimated that 
releases from the Sonoma State Home which would 
not have been possible without sterilization are 
saving California’s taxpayers $650,000 each year.” 
—V. M. Staudt. 

1731. Corcoran, Mary E. (U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C.) Observations and sug- 
gestions for improving the care of mental defectives. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1947, 51, 599-605.—On the 
basis of a survey conducted in 29 institutions for 
mental defectives, including public and private 
institutions, in 12 states of the United States, the 
author reports the great discrepancy in care provided 
and conditions maintained. Certain difficulties are 
found in institutions wherever they are located, such 
as overcrowding, shortage of trained personnel, lack 
of equipment and supplies. Among the suggestions 
for improvement the following are offered: (1) Per- 
sonnel in sufficient number should be selected for 
their fitness to do the work. (2) Standards of equip- 
ment and supplies are needed. (3) Plans for repairs 
should be prepared. Every room should be made 
attractive. (4) Programs of staff education can be 
planned and established. (5) Public relations should 
be organized and put into operation. (6) Above all 
every institution should give critical thought to 
whether its mode of daily life is fitting the defective 
to return to the community. Routines and proce- 
dures should be analyzed and evaluated from that 
point of view.—V. M. Staudt. 


1732. Frazier, Robert L. (Orient State Sch., 
Orient, O.) Phenylpyruvic amentia. Amer. J. ment. 
Def., 1947, 51, 577-586.—A discussion of phenyl- 
pyruvic amentia is presented. It is diagnosed on a 
chemical basis, the finding of phenylpyruvic acid in 
the urine which is caused by the failure in the metab- 
olism of the amino acid phenylalinine. This type of 
amentia, which appears to be due to a mendelian 
recessive, has always been found in association with 
a severe grade of mental deficiency. The author dis- 
cusses 10 cases of this type at the Orient State School. 
He presents the results of the examination of their 
family histories. In conclusion he states that 
phenylpyruvic amentia can be classified within the 
broader group of ome metabolic disorders. 
However, it is pointed out that there is little social 
importance in the condition because of its rarity.— 
V. M. Staudt. 


1733. Gothberg, Laura C. (Mansfield State 
Training Sch., Mansfield Depot, Conn.) A com- 
parison of the personality of runaway girls with a 
control group as expressed in the themas of Murray’s 
Thematic Apperception Test. Amer. J. ment. Def., 
1947, 51, 627-631.—Ten girls who had run away at 
least twice were matched in age, intelligence and, as 
far as possible, body build with 10 girls who had 
never run away. After their social histories were 
studied in detail each girl was given Murray's 
Thematic Apperception test. While the author rec- 
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ognizes that the number of subjects is small, she 
feels that the following conclusions can be tentatively 
drawn: (1) The runaway group would probably be 
found in the adolescent group 15-25 with the mean 
age at 20. (2) They would probably be of the 
moron classification of intelligence. (3) They have 
a strong ego and resent its curbing. (4) They are 
more keenly sensitive to their environment and react 
emotionally to restrictions. (5) Their ceiling of 
tolerance is low and their only mode of reaction to 
seemingly intolerant situations is escape. (6) They 
have vague fears and anxieties projected upon people 
in authority and the environment, and the inability 
to express aggression freely toward these forces 
turns aggression upon themselves. (7) They have a 
driving need for love and protection from aggression, 
lack of satisfaction of which drives them to further 
expression of aggression. All these needs and drives 
were expressed by both groups, but they were more 
frequent and more vehement in the runaway group. 
—V. M. Staudt. 


1734. Hackbusch, Florentine. (Siate Bureau of 
Mental Health, Harrisburg, Pa.) The legal settle- 
ment of mental defectives. Amer. J. ment. Def., 
1947, 51, 735-737.—An analysis is made of the 
problems of legal settlement in respect to mental 
defectives. Several examples of the confusion 
created by the settlement laws of various states are 
presented. While the scarcity of institutionalized 
accommodations would probably not incline any 
state to abolish all legal settlement in these situa- 
tions, the author feels that the states could abolish 


‘legislation that discriminates against mental de- 


fectives. State maintenance of the defective, it is 
pointed out, should not operate to prevent his 
parents from gaining a legal settlement in another 
state. Defective children ought to have the privilege 
of free entry into another state with their parents 
just as have other children. Parents who find it 
necessary to change their residence should be able 
to have their defective child near them—V. M. 
Staudt. 


1735. Hungerford, Richard H. (New York City 
Board of Education, Brooklyn, N. Y.) The yo 
retardate outside his home community. Aner. F 
ment. Def., 1947, 51, 758-765.—A program is out- 
lined for the young mentally retarded, who, for 
various reasons, are not kept in the community 
wherein their parents or guardians reside. The role 
of institutions (corrective, custodial, and training), 
private schools, summer camps, training camps and 
sheltered work camps is described. The author 
analyzes the contributions each agency may make 
in the treatment of the young retardate. In addi- 
tion it is pointed out that many retardates at present 
are permitted to leave public school systems or 
institutions before the age of 18. Often they drift 
to other communities. These individuals are in need 
of placement and follow-up service. Suitable em- 
ployment must be sought for them. The placement 
specialist must see that employers and employees 
are made sympathetic toward the placement and 


the retention of the retarded. After the initial 
vocational placement social placement is essential.— 
V. M. Staudt. 


1736. MacIntyre, E. Mildred, & Scheck, Ray- 
mond V. (Elwyn Training Sch., Elwyn, Pa.) Our 
failures. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1947, 51, 707-712.— 
Eight cases labelled as failures from the files of the 
Elwyn Training School were examined in an effort 
to determine whether the failure was due to an in- 
herent lack in the individual or to a deficiency in 
training. The results showed that the failures were, 
without exception, children with sufficient intelli- 
gence to make them potentially useful to society; 
without exception, too, they displayed greater 
emotional disturbance than their contemporaries. 
The lack of emotional balance may have indicated 

robable failure, but certainly the training itself was 
Cabing in that it did nothing to correct the initial 
cause. This admission suggests other questions 
which the author considers in respect to facilities 
and activities in the institution and in respect to 
trained personnel. Improvement in these areas is 
needed if the institutional care of the mentally re- 
tarded is to be made effective.—V. M. Staudt. 


1737. Mickelson, Phyllis. (Division of Public 
Inst., St. Paul, Minn.) The feebleminded parent: 
a study of 90 family cases ; an attempt to isolate those 
factors associated with their successful or unsuc- 
cessful parenthood. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1947, 51, 
644-653.—90 families in which one or both parents 
had been adjudged feebleminded were studied in an 
attempt to isolate factors associated with successful 
or unsuccessful parenthood. The care these parents 
gave their children varied from satisfactory thru 

uestionable to unsatisfactory with somewhat less 
than half having given satisfactory care, but with 
only one-fourth having given unsatisfactory care. 
Thus the parents’ mental status did not appear to be 
the sole determinant of adequacy of child care. 
Other factors and their implications for treatment 
were: (1) mental health of the parents, especially 
that of the mother, (2) degree of harmony between 
husband and wife, (3) the number of pregnancies, 
(4) the number of children in the home, and (5) ade- 
quacy of income. Sterilization did or could have 
helped these families in many ways expecially by 
reducing the number of pregnancies and thus keep- 
ing the family’s size in realistic relation to the 
husband’s earning capacity. It is also noted that 
the ability of the feebleminded to feel strain and 
worry is often underestimated. It is suggested that 
therapy and counseling methods be adapted to their 
needs.— V. M. Staudt. 


1738. Mindlin, Dorothee Friedlander. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley.) Care for the mentally deficient in 
Switzerland. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1947, 51, 766- 
778.—A detailed account of care for the mentally 
defective in Switzerland is presented. A brief his- 
torical and statistical survey is included as well as 
an explanation of legal provisions for the mentally 
handicapped. Methods of diagnosis of mental de- 
ficiency, special classes, special schools, institutional 
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care, after-care, vocational training of the mentall 
deficient and their later occupations are discu 
The great importance of discovering mental defects 
at an early age is recognized by the Swiss, and the 
author points out that “a steadily growing number 
of parents have been advised as to the training of the 
very young abnormal child.” In order to enlighten 
the general population in respect to this problem, 
campa signs are conducted and pamphlets are dis- 
tribut In addition there are several Swiss 
scientific journals dealing, at least in part, with 
problems of mental deficiency. Programs of teacher 
and personnel training have also been developed. 
“These training programs are an indication of the 
progress made in the direction of improving the 
quality of all-around care for defectives in Switzer- 
land.” 20 references.—V. M. Staudt. 


1739. Mintz, Alexander. (City College, New 
York.) Lateral preferences of a group of mentally 
subnormal boys. J. genet. Psychol., 1947, 71, 75- 
84.—Hand and sighting preferences were determined 
for 97 boys, ranging in age from 7 years 11 months 
to 17 years 3 months, with Binet IQ’s from 47 to 87. 
About 75 per cent were right handed and little con- 
cordance was found between hand and sighting pre- 
ferences. These data are believed to support previ- 
ous findings of excessive lefthandedness among 
intellectually subnormal children—R. B. Ammons. 


1740. Mitchell, Susanne Bergel. Results in 
family casework with feebleminded clients. Smith 
Coll. Stud. soc. Wk., 1947, 18, 21-36.—Casework was 
undertaken with 28 women with I.Q.’s between 50 
and 80. In 60% of the cases some of the agencies 
objectives were achieved. Factors associated with 
unsuccessful cases were I.Q.’s below 60, no sense of 
problem on part of client, and little affection for 
children. Least successful objectives were budgeting 
and proper child care. Half of the cases required no 
financial assistance. The author concludes that case 
js with such a group is worthwhile—WM. R. 

ones. 


1741. Neuer, Hans. (Lincoln State Sch. & Colony, 
Lincoln, Ill.) Prevention of mental deficiency. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1947, 51, 721-730.—‘The re- 
grettable, traditional belief that eugenic methods and 
racial improvement could prevent spreading of 
mental deficiency has influenced the treatment of 
the mental defective for many decades.” The 
author claims, however, that at the present time 
treatment and prevention of mental disorders, in- 
cluding mental deficiency, can only be efficiently 
carried out by intensifying studies of the accessible 
environmental world in which the individual grows 
and reacts. Improvement of socio-economical life 
and general hygiene must be considered as the best 
assurance against behavior disorders. This cannot 
be enforced by physicians, psychologists, and social 
workers, but requires the assistance of the state 
authorities and professional educators. The goal of 
preventive psychiatry cannot be approached while 
the general population remains on low educational, 


economical, and ethical standards—V. M. Staudt. 


1742. Paddle, K. C. L. (Botleys Park Colony, 
Chertsey, Eng.) Some observations on the high 
grade unstable mental defective. Amer. J. ment. 
Def., 1947, 51, 654-659.—Various types of high 
grade unstable mental defectives, including the 
sexual, pugnacious, acquisitive and self-assertive 
types, are described. ‘Treatment possibilities are 
also indicated. The author advocates the provision 
of more central institutions, adequately staffed, 
where the discipline could be more rigid and where 
these defectives could be transferred without too 
much formality for a period of training, after which 
they could be returned to their parent institution. 
It is believed that there is much to be learned from 
the peculiar wayward behavior of these cases and 
such institutions could become centers of research, 
where the many problems of causation and treat- 
ment could be studied —V. M. Staudt. 

1743. Porter, Robert M. (Southbury (Conn.) 
Training Sch.) Mentally deficient boys go camping. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1947, 51, 748-754.—The com- 
petition of a group of mentally deficient boys with 
normal boys is reported. 6 boys from Southbury 
Training School ranging in age from 18-29 years 
and with an average iri. of 9 yrs. 4 mos. spent one 
week at the camp of a local Boy Scout Council. The 
mentally deficient boys whose average age was 21 
yrs. were about 7 yrs. older than the other 90 Scouts 
in the Camp. Since the boys were under the super- 
visicn of one of their own school leaders, they were 
permitted to attempt everything the other campers 
did. A detailed account is given of their participa- 
tion in the various activities. In general such dis- 
cipline problems as occurred during the week were 
all of a minor nature. The general feeling was one of 
satisfaction with the outcome of the experiment on 
the part of the boys themselves and on the part of 
the authorities at the Camp and at the School. The 
author attributes the success to the fact that a 
member of the personnel was present who could 
hold the group together and maintain its spirit and 
good conduct as well as act as interpreter to the 
campers and members of the Camp staff who other- 
wise might have misunderstood the mentally de- 
ficient boys.—V. M. Staudt. 


1744. Price, Lovel. The feebleminded as child 
guidance patients. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk., 1947, 
18, 1-20.—Case work was offered to parents of 33 
feebleminded children referred to the Providence 
Child Guidance Clinic in a two year period. Parents 
who were well adjusted and who had favorable 
attitudes toward their defective children were able 
to use the case work to greatest advantage.—M. R. 
Jones. 

1745. Thorne, Frederick C. (U. Vermont, Burl- 
ington.) The problem of institutional elopements. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1947, 51, 637-643.—The prob- 
lem of institutional elopements is approached from 
the psychiatric viewpoint of discovering and re- 
moving the motivations for problem behavior in each 
individual case. The author reports a 5-year study 
conducted at the Brandon State School of psychi- 
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atric factors involved in elopements, with special 
emphasis on the development of rational psychologi- 
cal methods to replace the usual punitive methods 
employed in many of the older institutions. Methods 
of dealing with the problem of elopement are dis- 
cussed together with an analysis of results which 
shows that much can be done to minimize the 
problem.—V. M. Staudt. 

1746. Turpin, R., Bernyer, G., & Teissier, Cl. 
Mongolisme et stigmates familiaux de la série 
mongolienne. (Mongolism and familial stigmata 
of the mongolian series.) Pr. méd., 1947, 55, 597- 
598.—Although it is rare to find several mongolian 
subjects in one and the same family, it is frequent to 
find among the ascendents and collaterals of these 
patients more neuro-psychic anomalies, develop- 
mental disturbances, or physical signs of the mongo- 
lian series than in the general population. The 
authors report statistically significant differences 
between mongolians and the general population in 
Rh factor, the Arneth formula, folded tongue, 
fingerprints, and simple transverse palmar fold. 
The statistical differences between mongolians and 
their cousins, their fathers, and their mothers are 
significant in some of these factors while not in 
others. Difference between relatives of mongolians 
and non-relatives of mongolians is statistically 
significant in some factors and not in others. The 
authors’ interpretation of their findings is that 3 
different populations are present: the mongolians, 
the relatives of mongolians and the non-relatives of 
mongolians.— F. C. Sumner. 


1747. Whitney, E. Arthur, & Caron, Richard E. 
(Elwyn Training Sch., Elwyn, Pa.) A brief analysis 
of recent statistics on mental deficiency. Amer. J. 
ment. Def., 1947, 51, 713-720.—A series of charts 
and graphs is presented in an effort to analyze 
graphically some of the figures presented in the 1943 
reports of the Bureau of the Census. The author’s 
aim is to stimulate interest in available statistics. 
He pleads for better statistical studies within the 
Institutions for the mentally deficient as well as for 
amendment of the 1945 action of the Bureau of the 
Census which curtailed significant statistical in- 
formation that it had been gathering for the past 
several years.—V. M. Staudt. 


[See also abstracts 1433, 1435, 1610, 1796, 1837, 
1842, 1861, 1864, 1865, 1866, 1886. ] 
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1748. Berdie, Ralph F. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Borderline psychopathologies. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 707-713.—The recent war 
has thrown the spotlight on border pathologies which 
escape notice in normal times. Typical cases are 
et ge of an adult enuretic, a borderline alco- 

olic, a drug user, a bisexual, a misfit from a path- 

ological environment. The frequency of these 
borderline cases has not previously been realized 
and their plight has not received due attention.— 
R. E. Perl. 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


1749. Beyme, F. “Trockenkost” bei der Behand- 
lung der Enuresis nocturna. ('’Dry-diet” for treat- 
ment of nocturnal enuresis). Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
1947, 14, 16-19.—In the erroneous belief that 
enuresis has only psychological aspects, the physi- 
ological processes should not be overlooked. The 
improvement of 6 enuretic children through a dry- 
diet (last meal and beverage at 5:00 P.M., bread with 
butter and salt before bed) is illustrated by tables 
and charts and the metabolic implications of this 
suggested diet are discussed.—R. Lassner. 


1750. Challman, Alan. Masochism in the medical 
patient. J. Lancet, 1947, 67, 444-448.—Three case 
histories illustrating clearly evident self-destructive 
urges are presented. The author defines masochism 
as a drive to self-destruction. In terms of this defi- 
nition he discusses questions of incidence, types of 
behavior, causes, and possible treatment methods. 
—C. M. Louttit. 


1751. F., J. 1. (A.A. Seamen's Club, New York.) 
Alcoholism—an occupational disease of seamen; 
approaches to a solution of the problem in the Port 
of New York. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1947, 8, 
498-505.—Reviewed are the social and occupational 
aspects of the merchant seaman’s life which facilitate 
development of chronic alcoholic habits. The 
Alcoholics Anonymous program tailored to the 
seaman’s needs is described and resources for treat- 
ment in the area of the port of New York surveyed. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

1752. Ficarra, Bernard J., & Nelson, Ralph A. 
(Holy Family Hosp., Brooklyn, N. Y.) Phobia asa 
symptom in hyperthyroidism. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1947, 103, 831-832.—115 hyperthyroid patients 
were studied from a psychological view point. The 
presence of phobias was encountered especially 
among the women. The most common fear was 
claustrophobia, secondly was the fear of being alone. 
In almost all cases the combination of thyroidectomy 
and intensive psychotherapy resulted in a disap- 
pearance of the phobia.—R. D. Weits. 


1753. Gottlieb, Jacques S., Ashby, M. Coulson, 
& Knott, John R. (Jowa State Psychopathic Hosp., 
Iowa City.) Studies in primary behavior disorders 
and psychopathic personality. II. The inheritance 
of electrocortical activity. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1947, 
103, 823-827.—The electroencephalographic dis- 
tributions for 160 children with primary behavior 
disorders, 139 adults with psychopathic personality, 
and 98 parents of 58 patients are presented. The 
statistical data indicates that electrocortical activity, 
normal or abnormal, in patients with primary per- 
sonality disorder or psychopathic personality has 
- hereditary determinant. (see 21: 1863)—R. D. 

eitz. 


1754. Greear, James N. Rehabilitation of the 
blinded soldier. Milit. Surg., 1947, 100, 150-156.— 
The Valley Forge and Letterman General Hospital 
program for the adjustment of the blinded soldier is 
described. The first step consisted in dispelling fears 
and the shock of being blind. The soldier was then 
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trained to become personally independent in all 
possible daily activities about the hospital by doin 
everything he possible could for hitaself. Third sad 
fourth steps include occupational preparation and 
formation of adequate social adjustment outside the 
hospital in his new life situations. Best adjustments 
were found in those of pre-existing sound personality 
and pre-existing freedom from neurotic traits. 
Totally blinded soldiers adjusted more readily than 
those retaining some vision. False hopes interferred 
with the psychological readjustment of the latter. 
—G. W. Knox. 


1755. Greenacre, Phyllis. Vision, headache and 
the halo ; reactions to stress in the course of superego 
formation. Psychoanal. Quart., 1947, 16, 177-194. 
—Two case histories are discussed to demonstrate 
the dynamics of reaction to stress in a not too fre- 
quent pattern of behavior. The general sequence of 
events is a severe psychic blow, usually an over- 
whelming visual experience, followed by a sensation 
of lights and colors. These seem to invest the visual 
object or may be sensed as developing in the child’s 
head. This leads to intense emotions such as awe, 
fear, rage, or horror. Severe lancinating pain may 
constitute a part of the experience. Wasiiahes 
develop when later new situations reactivate the 
original trauma. Mastery is attempted by repetition 
in fantasy, partial repression, or by the development 
of severely binding superego reactions of goodness 
which are supplemented by or converted into lofty 
ideals distorting the personality—M. H. Erickson. 


1756. Hampton, Peter J. (Western Reserve U., 
Cleveland 14, O.) A descriptive portrait of the 
drinker: V. The compulsive drinker. J. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1947, 25, 151-170.—There are two kinds of 
compulsive drinkers, the true addict and the sec- 
ondary addict. The true addict becomes addicted 
to alcohol from the first time he indulges in it. The 
secondary addict becomes addicted to alcohol after 
long association with it. Case histories are cited. 
The causes of alcoholic addiction are many and 
varied as is illustrated by the writings of approxi- 
mately a dozen authors. Treatments are classified 
as psychological, physiological, and pharmacological. 
195-item bibliography. (see 21: 2978).—G. A. 
Kimble. 

1757. Henriquez, Enrique C. Un caso de “reac- 
cion situacional” que engendra trastorno mental 
transitorio. (A case of ‘situational reaction”’ which 
caused a temporary mental upset.) Arch. Med. 
legal, B. Aires, 1947, 17, 174-189.—A 57 year old 
professional diplomat, who had been 27 years in his 
profession, met with his wife at his attorneys to sign 
papers dissolving their marriage which had lasted 19 
years. He suddenly called his wife a vile name, 
pulled out a pistol and shot her, wounding her in the 
side. This explosive behavior on the part of a man 
who was professionally trained to restrain his emo- 
tions is considered to have been caused by a momen- 
tary insanity occasioned by the emotionally dis- 
turbing situation. A complete social-psychiatric 
history is recorded, together with results of various 


psychological tests. The conclusion is that he 
suffered a collapse of his superior senses which per- 
mitted liberation of his innate explosive character. 
French Summary.—R. J. Corsini. 


1758. Hohman, Leslie B. (Duke U., Durham, 
N. C.) The emotional toll of combat experience. 
N. C. med. J., 1947, 8, 631-633.—The emotional 
stresses and strains of separation from home, 
separation from women, exposure to tropical heat 
and terrifying tropical disease, long hours of boredom, 
uninteresting work, suppression of individual ambi- 
tion, hourly, daily, and month-long threat of death 
or ghastly injury produced ubiquitously in combat 
troops a pathological emotional state characterized 
by depression, sometimes elation, irritability, dis- 
satisfaction, physical complaining, unreasonable 
attitudes, sleep difficulties and inability to work at 
times. With the end of the war these symptoms of 
combat fatigue have not suddenly disappeared. 
Many of these men have not asked for pensions but 
do want and need treatment and help.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


1759. Humbert, F. Les états dits psychopath- 
— constitutionnels; termes, notions et limites. 
(So-called constitutional psychopathic states; terms, 
notions and limits.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1947, 59, 179-195.—A revision of terms, 
notions and limits of what the Swiss call psycho- 
pathies (and the French call constitutional psycho- 
pathic states) appears in order considering the 
knowledge acquired since the beginning of the 
century. The author would reject the notion of 
psychopathy as an autonomous constitutional entity. 
What there is constitutional about psychopathy can 
be subsumed under: (1) latent, disfigured, attenu- 
ated, or masked forms of schizophrenia; (2) similarly 
distorted forms of cyclic psychosis; (3) similarly 
distorted forms of epilepsy. On the physiogenic side 
hormonal, neuro-vegetative, endotoxic, or neuro- 
bacillar disturbances may account for some so-called 
constitutional psychopathy. Much of psychopathy 
is now to be regarded as an acquired condition, 
namely infantile character-neurosis beginning so 
early as to be erroneously considered as hereditary. 
—F. C. Sumner. 


1760. Moos, W. Bemerkungen zum Versuch des 
strukturanalytischen, mehrdimensionalen Aufbaus 
der psychopathischen Persinlichkeit. (Remarks 
concerning the attempt at a structural-analytic, 
multidimensional conception of psychopathic per- 
sonality.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1947, 
59, 400-404.—Formulations of psychopathic per- 
sonality by Eugen Kahn, Kurt Schneider, and 
Eugen Bleuler are briefly recalled. According to 
these older formulations psychopathy is anchored 
in constitutional anomalies of character and ex- 
acerbated by faulty pedagogy and conflict stiuations. 
Early discernment and early treatment of infantile 
neuroses and pathogenic conflict situations were 
seen as best prophylaxis against fixation of the 
psychopathic states.— F. C. Sumner. 
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1761. Reichard, J.D. (USPHS, Lexington, Ky.) 
Addiction: some theoretical considerations as to its 
nature, cause, prevention and treatment. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1947, 103, 721-730.—Addiction is an 
important but misunderstood phenomenon. Much 
of the misunderstanding is due to semantic problems. 
The author clarifies the terms, “physical depend- 
ence,” “abstinence syndrome,” “habit formation,” 
“cure,"’ “euphoria,” “narcotic drugs” and “addic- 
tion” insofar as they are related to the overall prob- 
lem. With respect to erecting a hypothesis as to the 
potential addict, the author discusses 3 factors: 
degree of discomfort, ability to endure discomfort 
and strength, character and orientation of internal 
controls of behavior. Discussion is also given to the 
problems of prevention and treatment. 13 refer- 
ences.— R. D. Weitz. 


1762. Repond, A. La revision du concept de la 
“‘psychopathie constitutionnelle.” (Revision of the 
concept of “constitutional psychopathy.”) Schweiz. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1947, 59, 394-399.—Some 
of the character anomalies customarily grouped 
under constitutional psychopathy are in reality dis- 
figured, abortive or masked schizoid, cycloid, or 
epileptoid disturbances. Other character disorders 
called psychopathic are established on a soil which is 
far from being always necessarily and specifically 
predisposed but which presents certain traits of 
vulnerability, of resistance less strong than the 
average,—a soil which one might call psychallergic. 
Still other character troubles called psychopathic 
are shown by psychoanalysis of psychopaths to be 


. the result of early training or conditioning of an 


erroneous or insufficient kind.—F. C. Sumner. 


1763. Taylor, F. H. (H. M. Prison, Brixton, 
England.) Observations on some cases of exhibi- 
tionism. J. ment. Sci., 1947, 93, 631-638.—Of 
4,728 admissions to prison, 295 were for sexual 
offenses, and of these 98 were for exposure of person. 
This is about the same percentage as reported by 
East in 1924. Very few cases are psychoneurotics. 
Masturbation is frequently related. Dynamics are 
considered.—W. L. Wilkins. 


[See also abstracts 1530, 1605, 1676, 1688, 1709. 


DIsoRDERS 


1764. Albright, Robert M. A comparison of good 
speakers with poor speakers on a series of neuro- 
muscular tests. — Monogr., 1947, 14, 208- 
209.—Abstract, M.A. thesis, Stanford U., 1946. 


1765. Backus, Ollie (U. Michigan, Ann. Arbor), 
& Dunn, Harriet. Use of conversation patterns to 
promote speed and retention of learning. J. Speech 
Disorders, 1947, 12, 135-142.—Emphasizing that 
methodology of speech training which divorces itself 
from the meaningless, repetitive use of phrases and 
sentences loaded with particular corrective sounds, 
these investigators favor the realistic use of ‘‘phrase- 
response-in-a-situation.” The reinforced use of 
single responses designed to correct errors and tend- 


ing to become automatically elicited are preferable 
to drill in a variety of responses.—M. A. Scidenfeld. 
1766. Beasley, Jane Elizabeth. Lesson plans for 
the teacher of speech correction. Speech Monogr., 
— 14, 213.—Abstract, M.A. thesis, U. Michigan, 
1767. Brown, Prudence L. The development and 
evaluation of clinical procedures in the rehabilitation 
of aphasic patients. Speech Monogr., 1947, 14, 209. 
—Abstract, M.A. thesis, U. Michigan, 1946. 


1768. Duncan, Melba Hurd. (Brooklyn Coll., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) Personality adjustment tech- 
niques in voice therapy. J. Speech Disorders, 1947, 
12, 161-167.—Factors involved in functional hoarse- 
ness are discussed. ‘Feelings of inferiority among 
low income groups and so-called ‘minority groups,’ 
and patterns of family behavior seem to be contri- 
buting factors. The need for insight training in 
addition to correctional exercises seems indicated 
when such emotional maladjustments are present. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1769. DuPont, Mary K. A comparative study of 
educational adjustment among stuttering and non- 
stuttering children. Speech Monogr., 1947, 14, 210. 
—Abstract, M.A. thesis, State U. of lowa, 1946. 

1770. Gratke, Juliette M. (Dallas Crippled 
Children’s Society, Dallas, Texas.) Speech problems 
of the cerebral palsied. J. Speech Disorders, 1947, 
12, 129-134.—Reviewing the basic problems which 
the speech therapist can expect to meet in the treat- 
ment of the cerebral palsied, the author stresses 
many useful techniques in their solution. The need 
for cooperation between the speech therapist and 
others who play a major part in helping the patient 
to attain maximal ability in the use of the potentiali- 
ties is stressed. Parents, physical therapists, and 
physicians caring for the child can do much to assist 
the speech therapist and vice versa. Using Phelp’s 
principles, the author indicates 5 levels of cerebral 
palsy problems which include those speech problems 
that exist apart from cerebral palsy; those that are 
associated with spasticity; those evolving out of 
athetosis and ataxia; those from lack of cerebral 
dominance; and those from feeble-mindedness. 
Methods of attacking each group of problems are 
suggested.— M. A. Setdenfeld. 

1771. Hood, Bette Staats. Techniques of speech 
rehabilitation for adult aphasics. Speech Monogr., 
1947, 14, 210.—Abstract, M.A. thesis, U. Illinois, 
1946. 

1772. Jacoby, Beatrice Francis. An investigation 
of the carotid sinus reflex in stutterers. Speech 
Monogr., 1947, 14, 201-202.—Abstract, Ph.D. 
thesis, Columbia U., 1946. 

1773. Kramer, Marion M. C. A critical examina- 
ation of studies on physiological aspects of stutter- 
ing. Speech Monogr., 1947, 14, 211.—Abstract, 
M.A. thesis, Standord U., 1946. 

1774. Matthews, Jack, & Steer, Max D. (Pur- 
due U., Lafayette, Ind.) Growth of speech correction 
facilities in colleges and universities in Indiana. 
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J. Speech Disorders, 1947, 12, 169-172.—A report of 
a recent study made for the purpose of indicating 
s h correction and hearing therapy facilities in 
the colleges and universities of Indiana for the school 
year 1946-47 and also to determine the growth in 
these facilities during a 10 year period since the last 
similar survey.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1775. Mullendore, James M. (U. Virginia, 
Charlottesville.) A sense of speech. Hearing News, 
1947, 15, 1-4; 12; 14.—Many personal characteris- 
tics are revealed through a person’s speech. Yet 
speech training, an important factor in the rehabili- 
tation of deaf, is frequently neglected. The author 
discusses characteristics, causes and prevention of 
speech problems. He also describes simple corrective 
methods which can be applied in common types of 
speech defects due to loss of hearing.—G. I. Corona. 


1776. Oxtoby, Eloise Tupper. A quantitative 
study of certain phenomena related to expectancy 
of stuttering. Speech Monogr., 1947, 14, 202-203.— 
of Ph.D. dissertation, State U. of Iowa, 

1777. Partridge, Lyman M. (Utah State Agri- 
cultural Coll., Logan.) Oral deformities and dysla- 
lias. J. Speech Disorders, 1947, 12, 168.—The fre- 
quency with which dyslalias are attributed to atypi- 
cal structures, causes the author to cite several cases 
wherein severe structural defects did not prevent 
the individual from avoiding s h defects or if 
they occurred did not prevent effective and prompt 
correction of the dyslalias. The possibility of the 
individual with anatomical deformities in the speech 
mechanism learning compensatory movements to 
make satisfactory speech possible is emphasized.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1778. Peacher, Georgiana. A clinical study of 
contact ulcer of the larynx. Speech Monogr., 1947, 
14, 204.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, Northwestern 
U., 1946. 


1779. Peacher, Georgiana. ( Neuro-Physical Re- 
habilitation Clinic, Philadelphia,Pa.) Contact ulcer 
of the larynx: III. Etiological factors. J. Speech 
Disorders, 1947, 12, 177-178.—Reporting on 16 
patients with contact ulcers, the author emphasizes 
certain general etiological factors. It appears from 
her findings that this is primarily a disease of adult 
males. It seems doubtful that focal infection, res- 
piratory or auditory diseases have more than an in- 
direct relation, if any, to this pathological occurence. 
Emotional and nervous disturbances make no de- 
monstrable apparent etiological contribution. Oc- 
cupations calling for extensive or intensive use of the 
voice seem to be etiologically significant. This 
appears to be the only factor present in all of the 
patients studied.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1780. Peacher, Georgiana. ( Neuro-Physical Re- 
habilitation Center, Philadelphia, Pa.) Contact 
ulcer of the larynx: IV. A clinical study of vocal 
re-education. J. Speech Disorders, 1947, 12, 179- 
190.—Having discussed, in an earlier paper, (see 
22: 1779) problems of the etiology of this pathological 


process, the author now deals with re-education of 
the voice in those who suffer from this disease. Her 
findings lead her to the conclusion that healing of 
such ulcers occurs only after a period of silence fol- 
lowed by a reduction in speech both in force and 
amount. The more acceptable alternative to this 
mode of treatment is careful voice re-education, 
particularly since silence is not generally required. 
Contact ulcers appear to be amenable to successful 
treatment by vocal re-education.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1781. Perkins, Dorothy Willoughby. An item by 
item compilation and comparison of the scores of 75 
re adult stutterers on the California Test of 

ersonality-Adult Form A. Speech Monogr., 1947, 
14, 211.—Abstract, M.A. thesis, U. Michigan, 1946. 


1782. Pugh, William Owen. A syllabus of tech- 
niques for correction of speech defects. Speech 
Monogr., 1947, 14, 211-212.—Abstract, M.A. thesis, 
Coll. of the Pacific, 1946. 


1783. ercy, —, & Moreau, Jacques. Les 
travaux de Pitres sur l’aphasie. (The works of 
Pitres on aphasia.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1946, 104, 
217-—230.—The principal works of Pitres on aphasia 
are abstracted. Summing up the position of Pitres 
who occupied himself with the question from 1875 
to 1913 and particularly from 1884 to 1899, the 
present authors maintain that no one could have re- 
mained more faithful to images and their localization 
than he. All his life Pitres supported, despite op- 
position, the classic doctrine: the 4 centers of images, 
the 4 nuclear aphasias, the fasciculi, and the inter- 
nuclear aphasias. He held stubbornly to the belief 
that, whether destroyed or isolated, the foot of Fs, 
i.e. the center of Broca is always, uniquely and solely, 
the center of oral images and of motor aphasia. In 
his notion of amnesic aphasia he maintained that 
memories which lesions appear to have destroyed 
exist always present but inevocable. Here Pitres 
was only a step away from the position of Bergson 
who saw the indestructibility of memories despite 
destruction of brain centers.—F. C. Sumner. 


1784. Reid, Gladys. (New York State Coll. for 
Teachers, Buffalo.) The etiology and nature of 
functional articulatory defects in elementary school 
children. J. Speech Disorders, 1947, 12, 143-150.— 
The causative factors which result in functional 
articulatory defects is the goal which Reid has at- 
tempted. As a result of her research she concludes 
that there is a “low significant positive correlation 
between articulation improvement and ability to 
distinguish between speech sounds” and similarly 
between the I.Q. and articulation ability. All other 
factors which she studied, including C.A., M.A., 
auditory memory span, dentition, height, weight, 
neuromuscular control, kinaesthetic sensitivity, and 
social maturity, appear to be unrelated to functional 
articulatory defects—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1785. Sayler, Helen Knight. The effect of 
maturation upon defective articulation in grades 
VII and XII. Speech Monogr., 1947, 14, 216-217.— 
Abstract, M.A. thesis, Indiana U., 1946. 
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1786. Schuell, Hildred Magdalene. Some speci- 
fic sex differences in relation to stuttering. Speech 
Monogr., 1947, 14, 205-206.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
dissertation, State U. of Iowa, 1946. (see 21: 
1494, 3587). 

1787. Stengel, E. (Crichton Royal, Dumfries, 
Scotland.) A clinical and psychological study of 
echo-reactions. J. ment. Sci., 1947, 93, 598-612.— 
Echo-reactions, especially esholalia and echopraxia, 
are considered in aphasia, low-grade mental defici- 
ency with incomplete development of speech, chronic 
epilepsy, states of clouded consciousness, catatonic 
states, and as a normal function in the early speech 
development in children and in the lack of attention 
or fatigue repetitions in normal adult life. A simple 
oral completion test for assaying extent of the phe- 
nomenon is described. Echo-reactions are con- 
sidered expressions of a primitive tendency towards 
identification with other persons. Under conditions 
like early speech development or partial incompre- 
hension repetition may precede intelligent response. 
This is not compulsive nor automatic as in the 
abnormal situations. From the gestalt point of 
view a person addressed becomes, with the inter- 
locutor, part of a behavioral field, and built up 
tensions are discharged through action. If this is 
impossible, owing to impairment of comprehension 
or of other abilities, forces tending to “close the gap” 
in the total situation may lead to the emergence of 
at least a rudimentary response. FEcholalia is re- 
garded as an attempt at closing the gap in the con- 
versational situation. Echolalia should not be 
confused with palilia—there is no aphasia in cases of 
palilia. 24 references—W. L. Wilkins. 

1788. Sternberg, Mary Lou. Auditory factors in 
stuttering. Speech Monogr., 1947, 14, 212.—Ab- 
stract, M.A. thesis, State U. of lowa, 1946. 


1789. Wood, Kenneth Scott. Parental malad- 
justment and functional articulatory defects in 
children. Speech Monogr., 1947, 14, 208.—Abstract 
of Ph.D. thesis, U. Southern California, 1946. 


[See also abstracts 1466, 1523, 1679, 1685, 1687, 
1804, 1835, 1852. ] 


Crme & DELINQUENCY 


1790. Alexander, Paul W. Of juvenile court 
justice and judges. J. Mich. med. Soc., 1947, 46, 
1049—1056.—Juvenile court justice is individualized 
justice. It is not punitive or retributive. The 
juvenile court seeks to make a diagnosis based on a 
social investigation of the child’s background and 
surroundings, and to assist in his rehabilitation by 
removing as many obstacles as possible. The pre- 
requisites of a juvenile court judge are (beyond those 
standard qualifications required of all judges) 
eagerness to learn; genuine humility; executive and 
administrative capacity.— F. C. Sumner. 

1791. Boshes, Louis D. ( Northwestern U. Med. 
Sch., Chicago, Iil.), & Hermann, Phillip J. Study 
of the naval delinquent by questionnaire. J. crime. 


Law Criminol., 1947, 38, 218-234.—This survey 
indicated that a large proportion of absentees go 
through some sort of deliberation before they 
actually absent themselves. They weigh what they 
consider the consequences, which generally are 
grossly underestimated. If these men in the Navy 
ad been exposed to the knowledge of the severe 


sentences awarded and the many other prices 


exacted for absence, many, and especially those of 
the younger group would not have absented them- 
selves. irst offenders should be warned that a 
second or third offense will not automatically result 
in a BCD being executed or remitted. Employment 
of Naval personnel in civilian jobs should be con- 
trolled, especially to keep men over-leave or absent 
without official leave from financing their absence. 
Insufficient use is being made of patriotism and 
service demands. Higher sentences in absence cases 
should be in order. Since most offenders are in the 
so-called ‘‘plastic age” bracket (under 21), educa- 
tional doctrine designed to cut down effectively 
unauthorized absences should prove especially 
effective-—R. Knoblauch. 


1792. Cain, Leo F. R naval offenders. 
J. educ. Res., 1947, 41, 13-24.—The first considera- 
tion in a rehabilitation and retraining program is 

roper classification of facilities and of offenders. 

acilities were divided into 4 types: brigs for 
offenders with very short sentences, retraining com- 
mands for promising general court martial offenders, 
disciplinary barracks for average offenders, prisons 
for serious offenders. Offenders were classified on 
the basis of medical, psychiatric, and psychological 
examinations, and on social and developmental 
history. Schooling was provided in retraining com- 
mands, disciplinary barracks, and prisons. Follow- 
up of a group of offenders restored to active service 
showed that over a 6 month period 66% made a 
successful adjustment and 34% failed.—M. Murphy. 


1793. Ceillier, André. Remarques sur 120 ex- 
pertises psychiatriques pour la Cour de Justice. 
(Remarks on 120 psychiatric opinions for the Court 
of Justice.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1946, 104, 231-245. 
—In the political and social upheaval of France 
extending from before the late war to the liberation 
a new order of criminality came to prominence. 
This confusion led astray many individuals who 
were weak, mentally deficient, psychopathic, with- 
out will or without courage, or else recidivist, per- 
verted, epileptic, or cyclothmic. It exalted the dis- 
equilibrated or favored certain egoisms, certain 
appetities, certain vengeances. In the course of 

reparing 120 psychiatric opinions for the Courts of 
Fudllon since the liberation, the author sought in all 
the prisoners to learn the psychological causes 
which had made them act the way they had. He 
classifies these prisoners whom he examined into 
(1) sympathizers with the enemy; (2) informers to 
the enemy against neighbors, Jews, comrades of the 
Resistance out of jealousy, vengeance, etc.; 
collaborators and pro-German 4 
enlisters in the German Army; (5) spies and police- 
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men of the enemy; (6) traders with the enemy; (7) 
policemen by false pretense. Each category is 
described both as to the nature of the crime and as 
to the psychological determinants.—F. C. Sumner. 
1794. Dub, Leonard M. Institutional treatment 
of juvenile delinquents. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1947, 
103, 818-822.—Delinquent behavior is the outward 
manifestation of inner difficulties of which the boy 
or girl is unaware. This fact that juvenile offenders 
are neurotic in character indicates that their needs, 
if they are to be rehabilitated, include comprehending 
psychiatric care and treatment. It is pointed out 
that incarceration of a juvenile delinquent is almost 
pointless, unless an opportunity for psychothera- 
peutic interviews as es of a well-balanced, flexible 
program, extending from education to recreation in 
an institutional setup is offered.—R. D. Weitz. 
1795. Karpman, Benjamin. (St. Elizabeth's Hosp., 
Washington, D. C.) An attempt at a re-evaluation 
of some concepts of law and psychiatry. J. crim. 
Law Criminol., 1947, 38, 206-217.—Dynamic psy- 
chiatry offers several considerations for the 
combining of legal and psychiatric approaches in 
dealing with crime and criminal behavior. Prime 
consideration should be given to deeper emotional 
motivation behind the crime and immediate causa- 
tion assigned a secondary importance. The en- 
vironmental setting in which the criminal was 
wey up is more important than the setting in 
which the crime has been committed. Rather than 
to treat and charge criminals with a certain type of 
crime, it is more correct to view criminals in terms of 
the type of personalities involved. On this basis, 
criminals may be divided into two main classes: the 
psychogenic and the psychopathic. The former 
may be reached psychotherapeutically, while the 
latter can be but little influenced in this way. The 
basic tenet is that if criminals are to be treated 


effectively, they must be treated differentially on- 


the basis of their personality as a whole.—R. 
Knoblauch. 

1796. Lixton, Harry R. The borderline and 
mentally defective prison inmate. Milit. Surg., 
1947, 100, 62-64.—The tendency to draw asharp 
demarcation between mental deficiency and nor- 
mality has in many cases caused considerable mal- 
adjustment, especially in the prison situation. If 
the individual just over the line is placed indis- 
criminately with those of normal intelligence, many 
defense and compensatory reactions may result from 
the inability to compete. The borderline is not 
defective enough to overlook the situation at hand 
and not intellectual enough to act with discretion. 
A sample case is given of a U. S. Army inductee, 
mental age 10 years. Behavioral discords included 
twice A.W.O.L., theft of government property, as- 
sult with dangerous weapon, and shooting at 
military police. He was sentenced to serve 10 years 
in a Federal reformatory.—G. W. Knox. 

1797. Prewer, R. R. Hardship and neglect in 
childhood as a cause of adultcrime. Med. Pr., 218, 
355-359.—A brief review is given of some of the main 


1794-1800 


reasons why hardship and neglect can turn a child 
into a law-breaker. Poverty, unbalanced home, 
orphanage, unwanted child, brutality are specific- 
ally pointed to.— F. C. Sumner. 


1798. Rojas, Nerio. Dictadura y délincuencia. 
(Dictatorship and crime.) Arch. Med. legai, B. 
Aires, 1947, 17, 151-166.—Dictatorship is an ex- 
ample of Aristotle’s demagogy, the lowest form of 
democratic government. However, the masses that 
support dictatorships are something new in govern- 
ment. Group and individual morality is affected by 
a dictatorship and crime is also affected. Political 
crimes become more important in the numerical 
sense due to the excess of fanatacism against op- 
ponents of the regime, as well as for self-interest and 
personal revenge. There is engendered a general 
lawlessness occasioned by the fact that a dictator- 
ship is itself essentially lawless. Mussolini’s triumph 
over the Mafia is explained by the fact that the 
Mafiaists became Fascists. Statistics of crime in 
Argentina are presented to prove that crime has 
increased numerically and proportionately following 
the dictatorship. French Summary.—R. J. Corsini. 


1799. Solomon, Ben. Juvenile delinquency ; prac- 
tical prevention. Peekskill, N. Y.: Youth Service, 
1947. 96 p. $1.50.—Juvenile delinquency must be 
corrected, but more important, it must be prevented. 
It is suggested that we work with the individual 
vulnerable child (that is, a child deficient in mental, 
physical, and emotional strength), treat him as 
early as possible, examine him thoroughly, diagnose 
his needs accurately, deal with his needs freely, and 
follow up the treatment until the youth is at least 
18 years old. At the same time we must work with 
his environment: home; parents and family; play- 
mates; school, church, and recreational facilities 
available to him; and conditions of the neighborhood 
in which he grows. The responsibility for this job 
of prevention must be given to one central agency 
which represents the whole community. One 
hundred things to do now to prevent juvenile de- 
linquency are suggested.— Mender. 


[See also abstracts 1651, 1724, 1733. ] 


PsyYCHOSES 


1800. Aikawa, ae K., Alexander, Joseph, 
Anderson, George, Brooks, Taylor. (Wake 
Forest Coll., Winston-Salem, N.C.) Skin tests in 
psychoses; reaction to specific and non-specific 
substances in institutionalized psychotic individuals. 
N. C. med. J., 1947, 8, 582-588.—In order to deter- 
mine whether psychosis produces an alteration in 
skin response 288 white female patients in a psychi- 
atric institution were skin-tested with saline, hista- 
mine, lecithin and acacia, trichinella and ascaris 
antigens, OT, PPD, and coccidioidin. No significant 
abnormal reactions to saline, histamine or lecithin 
and acacia were found. The skin-response to 
specific and non-specific substances was not found 
to be abnormal in individuals with psychosis of 
varying degrees of severity. The positive skin- 
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reactions in the psychotic patients to trichinella 
(2.8%), to OT ‘s 5%), to PPD (59.5%), and to 
ascaris antigen (32.2%) are comparable to results 
obtained by other investigators but appear to be 
connected not with psychosis per se but with non- 

ychotic conditions prevalent in institutionalized 
ife.—F. C. Sumner. 

1801. Allen, Edward B. (Payne Whitney Clinic, 
N. Y. Hosp.) Functional psychoses in the aging 
simulating organic dromes. Geriatrics, 1947, 2, 
269-279.—Two brief accounts of personality dis- 
orders occurring in patients aged 36 and 55 years 
are presented as of geriatric interest, since ‘‘geriatrics 
should deal with the aging as well as the aged, with 
the processes of aging as well as the final results of 
aging.” In these cases it was impossible to deter- 
mine whether the stupor reactions were of functional 
or organic origin except through prolonged observa- 
tion and repeated physical examinations and 
laboratory studies.—R. G. Kuhlen. 


1802. Atkin, I. Assessment of recovery rates in 
schizophrenia. Med. Pr., 1947, 218, 261-263.— 
Attention is called to the great variations in pub- 
lished statistics in regard to recovery rate in schizo- 
phrenia. These reports run from 0 to 30 for “spon- 
taneous” recoveries, from 0 to 90 for cases treated by 
convulsive methods, and from 30 to over 70 for 
insulin treated cases. The wide disparities in these 
figures are in part due to: imprecision in diagnostic 
criteria; method of selection; definition of recovery; 
details of the follow-up pursued. In order to com- 
pare relative merits of different therapies of schizo- 
phrenia, certainly these matters must be standard- 
ized.— F. C. Sumner. 

1803. Binswanger, Ludwig. Studien zum Schizo- 
phrenieproblem. Der Fall Jiirg Ziind; klinisch- 
psychopathologische Analyse. (Studies of the 
schizophrenia-problem. The case of Jiirg Ziind; a 
clinical-psychopathological analysis.) Schweiz. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1947, 59, 21-36.—Existential 
analysis involves a phenomenological interpretation 
of forms of existence and does not differentiate be- 
tween healthy and morbid. The case of Jiirg Ziind, 
who set a definite ideal for existence of social superi- 
ority in the sense of self-love and exclusiveness, is 
presented. The symptomatology embraced (1) 
fear of being seen and noticed; (2) compulsion; (3) 
delusion that he was the center of criticism; (4) other 
symptoms such as hallucination, illusions, stere- 
otypies; (5) autism. The course and diagnosis of 
this case are discussed. The author designates the 
case as one of polymorphous schizophrenia.— F. C. 
Sumner. 

1804. Bobon, Jean. (17 Botnievard Piercot, Lidge, 
Belgium.) Contribution a l’étude des phénoménes 
régressifs en psychopathologie; les pseudo-glosso- 
lalies ludiques et magiques. (A contribution to the 
study of regressive phenomena in psychopathology; 
ludicrous and magical pseudoglossolalias.) J. belge 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1947, 47, 327-395.—2 paraphrenic 
cases with pseudoglossalalias are presented: In one 
case there is fantastical transformations of all French 
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words in a 43-year old woman with a relatively rich 
linguistic past, with normal intelligence, a lively 
imagination, and with intentional play-activity. 
The second case exhibits vocabulary taboos of 
magical origin, necessitating euphemisms and ne- 
ologisms by way of circumvention, in a 45-year old 
man with a relatively r linguistic past, and with 
manifest intellectual deficiency. The general con- 
clusions are to the effect that at the origin of these 
troubles is an intentional factor, namely a need and 
desire to play which manifests itself here in a 
magical play with words to the end of a liberation 
from certain social restraints. (see also 22: 1267) 
— F, C. Sumner. 


1805. Bychowski, Gustav. The preschizophrenic 
ego. Psychoanal. Quart., 1947, 16, 225-233.—There 
is little well established information in the literature 
on the deeper structure of the personality of children 
who have later developed schizophrenia. All! studies 
made indicate that there is a marked difference be- 
tween normal children and those who later developed 
a psychosis. Studies merely of the prepsychotic 
period are not sufficient since functional psychoses 
probably have a long insidious onset. Two clinical 
cases of schizophrenia in adults are discussed briefly 
because they both disclosed that many of the schizo- 
phrenic manifestations had existed in childhood.— 
M. H. Erickson. 


1806. Carothers, J. C. A study of mental de- 
rangement in Africans, and an attempt to explain its 
peculiarities, more especially in relation to the 
African attitude to life. J. ment. Sci., 1947, 93, 548- 
597.—The historical, anthropological, and public 
health backgrounds for comprehension of the mental 
hygiene situation in Kenya are reviewed. From 1 
Jan. 1939 to 31 December 1943 there were 736 
admissions to the only mental hospital in the Colony 
—of these 558 were civilians, 367 men and 191 wo- 
men, representing a rate of 3.4 per 100,000. No 
evidence of varying liability to mental disease is 
found in the different races represented, except that 
those tribes most detribalized are those with the 
highest incidence rates. Comparison by diagnosis 
with American Negro rates show essential similari- 
ties, with some organic (infective-exhaustive) psy- 
choses attributable to different public health aab> 
lems having higher rates. There were no obsessive- 
compulsive nor anxiety neuroses, and the rates for 
manic-depressive and organic psychoses were signific- 
antly low. Reasons for the general low rates of 
mental disease in Africans and for the specific differ- 
ences between the Negro in Africa and in America 
are adduced. 38 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 


1807. Peters, Henry N. (U. Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville, Ark.) Traits related to improved adjustment 
of psychotics after lobotomy. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1947, 42, 383-392.—The use of prefrontal 
lobotomy on a variety of mental patients should 
provide evidence as to what type of patient benefits 
from the operation. Subjects of this study were 71 
cases in the Hawaiian Territorial Hospital, operated 
on after they failed to respond to other therapy. 
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200 traits of pre-operative behavior were rated from 
interviews, observations, and case histories. Im- 
provement, or partial improvement after lobotomy 
was significantly associated with 12 traits at the 1% 
level and with 19 traits at the 5% level. A critical 
score on these 31 items differentiated 73% of the 
improved patients from 96% of the non-improved 
For 9 additional patients, correct predictions were 
made in 8 cases. Critical scores would probably 
vary for different raters.—C. M. Harsh. 


1808. Sivadon, P., & Beaudouin, J.-L. Le 
dogmatisme alimentaire hébéphrénique. (Hebe- 
phrenic alimentary dogmatism.) Ann. méd.- 
1945, 103, 332-343.—All schizophrenics who have 
refusal of food as a symptom have this in common, 
that their refusal of food, of whatever nature, is only 
one element of a more general conduct tendency to 
react against the invasion of their organism by an 
alleged intoxicant, against the escape of energy, 
against loss of élan vital, or against somnolence. A 
tenacious effort of will and also hygienic and dietetic 
practices including ascetic and gymnastic exercises 
are the means whereby these patients believe they 
will succeed. 6 cases are presented. Such refusal of 
food is found not only in pathological cases but is 
found in normals adhering to certain types of 
philosophical systems or religious prescriptions.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


1809. Stancu, Ann G., Clark, Paul C., & Snyder, 
Laurence H. (Boston Blood Grouping Lab., Revere, 
Mass.) Studies in human inheritance XXIX; a 
statistical analysis of Rh-Hr incompatibility, with 
illustrative data from cases of dementia praecox. 
Ohio St. med. J., 1947, 43, 628-630.—Blood examina- 
tions were made of 75 cases of dementia praecox and 
of their mothers. The proportion of immunization 
against Rh antigens was found to have no significant 
difference than that of the normal population. There 
is thus no indication that immunization against Rh 
antigens plays any role in the development of 
dementia praecox.—G. W. Knox. 


1810. Storch, Alfred. Die Daseinsfrage der 
Schizophrenen. (The existential problem of schizo- 
phrenics.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1947, 
59, 330-385.—The history of a 31-year old music 
teacher suffering from schizophrenia and the exis- 
tential analysis of the case are presented.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


1811. Wright, Frank L., Jr. Out of t, out of 
mind. Philadelphia: National Men Health 
Foundation, 1947. 164p. $1.00.—It is the author's 
intention to bring mental patients and their problems 
into the focus of attention, “‘so that they would no 
longer be Out of Sight, Out of Mind.” A graphic 
gy of current institutional care of the mentally 

1 in America is presented in short story or character 
sketch form. Incidents cited are based on over 2,000 
documented, first-hand, on-the-scene reports of 
actual experiences in the files of the National Mental 
Health Foundation. ‘We need to learn more, serve 
more, give more, and influence more, if we are to 


1808-1815 


change these conditions.” An annotated reading 
list is appended.—H. P. David. 


[See also abstracts 1643, 1833. ] 


PsYCHONEUROSES 


1812. Babcock, Harriet. (15 Gramercy Park, 
New York.) A case of anxiety neurosis before and 
after lobotomy. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1947, 42 
466-472.—The analysis of abnormal mental func- 
tioning, and the evaluation of effects of therapy 
require detailed diagnostic tests which discriminate 
between speed and accuracy of perception, response, 
and learning; and between comprehension and 
memory. The mental profile of an anxiety neurotic 
showed potential intelligence limited by perceptual 
slowness. Job dissatisfaction led him to request a 
lobotomy, after which he felt much improved, con- 
fidant, and aggressive. A second test profile 3 
months later showed a decline in mental ability, 
He performed faster but showed poorer comprehen- 
sion and perception, shorter memory. and less con- 
trolled attention. Insight was poor up to the time 
of re-committment. Unless good tests show it, a 
person is not mentally improved because he or others 
think so.—C. M. Harsh. 


1813. se ag Jacob E., Lindemann Erich, 
Brazier, Mary A. B., & Chapple, Eliot D. (Mas- 
sachusetts General Hosp., Boston.) The effect of 
anoxia as measured by the electroencephalogram 
and the interaction chronogram on psychoneurotic 
patients. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1947, 103, 738-747.— 
Observations on the effect of breathing low oxygen 
are reported in a series of 67 patients and 42 controls, 
in whom changes in central nervous system activity 
were measured by the EEG and changes in behavior 
by the interaction chronogram. Four factors are 
discussed as playing a role in determining the changes 
in activity due to low oxygen. These include: (1) 
initial rate of activity, (2) diagnosis, (3) EEG 
changes, and (4) autonomic activity as measured by 
heart rate. 21 references.—R. D. Weitz. 


1814. , Herbert E. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Flicker fusion frequency as a function of 

anxiety reaction; an exploratory study. Psychosom. 
Med., 1947, 4, 269-272.—50 Army Air Force veterans 
returned to the United States and suffering from 
anxiety reaction or known in the AAF as “opera- 
tional fatigue” were selected as subjects in a flicker 
fusion testing situation along with 50 normal aircrew 
returnees. ‘‘Statistically significant differences were 
found between the mean FFF scores of the two groups 
although the distribution of scores overlapped con- 
siderably.” The author makes suggestions for ad- 
ditional experimental precautions in future studies 
of this nature.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 

1815. Pinho, E. Amaurose histérica. (Hysterical 
amaurosis.) Arguit. Brasil. Oftal., 1947, 10, 16-19.— 
A case history is presented of a 19- year-old girl who 
became suddenly blind in the right eye and with the 
left counted fingers at one metre. Globe and adnexa 
normal. The personal history was one of shock after 
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1816-1822 


the imprisonment of her husband. Psychiatric 
treatment was carried out, mock operations being 
performed by her ophthalmologist who explained the 
“treatment” in detail, but results were poor. Four 
months later she was examined again. Visual 
acuity in both eyes: 1/10 at 5 metres. When her 
husband returned her vision became normal.— 
(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


1816. Solomon, Alfred P. Hostile dependent be- 
havior in rehabilitation of veterans with psychoneu- 
roses and of the industrially injured with a psych- 
ologically protracted convalescence. IJndustr. Nurs., 
1947, 6, (10) 9-14.—Veterans with psychoneuroses 
and the industrially injured with a psychologi- 
cally protracted convalescence differ from the usual 
psychoneurotic patient, because the problem of 
dependence has special importance owing to the com- 
pensation benefits tending to prolong the convales- 
cence. The patient with the psychologically pro- 
tracted convalescence in going to a psychiatrist for 
treatment seeks a diagnosis with a bad prognosis, in 
which case he reacts warmly to the psychiatrist. 
These patients are classified as: (1) those reluctant to 
give up the dependent state once they have experi- 
enced a period of hospital care, attention, and 
emotional support; (2) those who because of col- 
lateral emotional problems readily find in the de- 
pendent state a neurotic solution to their problems; 
(3) those hypersensitized from childhood to rejection 
who react with panic and hostility the moment they 
feel themselves not wanted; (4) those who ascribe 
their injury not to the accident or fortunes of war 
but to their employer or their government and who 
refuse belligerently to go to work again; (5) those 
hypersensitive to not being taken care of properly 
and vigorously refusing to accept any recognition of 
their passive dependent state; (6) those who tend to 
accept their passive role as a sacrifice, as a martyr- 
dom.— F. C. Sumner. 


[See also abstracts 1680, 1681, 1834. ] 


PsYCHOSOMATICS 


1817. Conn, Jacob H. (Johns Hopkins Hosp. 
Baltimore, Md.) Psychogenic factors in diseases of 
digestion. Gastroenterology, 1947, 9, 399-408.— 
Case histories are presented illustrative of the role 
of (1) chronic resentment and marked feelings of 
inadequacy; (2) feeling of loneliness; (3) desire to 
please and to appease everyone; (4) immature, 
passive personality; (5) self-deception; (6) perfec- 
tionism in the development of gastrointestinal com- 
plaints.— F. C. Sumner. 


1818. Craig, RobertL. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
The treatment of psychogenic headaches. JN. C. 
med. J., 1947, 8, 134-138.—The commonest com- 
plaint confronting the average physician is head- 
ache, the most common variety of which is psycho- 
genic. Psychogenic headaches may be divided into 
those in which the immediate cause is disturbed 
vascular mechanism, and those in which sustained 
contraction of the muscles of the scalp and neck 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


associated with emotional tension is involved. The 
steps in psychotherapy of psychogenic headache are: 
(1) the obtaining of a detailed emotional history of 
the patient; (2) interviews at weekly intervals to 
ventilate and to afford insight into emotional 
difficulties.— F. C. Sumner. 


1819. Davidson, Henry A. Orientation in psy- 
chosomatics. Milit. Surg., 1947, 100, 47-50.— 
Psychosomatics is treated as a point of view rather 
than as a body of knowledge. This point of view in 
medical practice necessitates the treatment of the 
individual as a psychosomatic whole and requires 
that a condition can not be treated of itself alone but 
as an integral part of a larger organization, a con- 
scious biological system reacting to a biosocial en- 
vironment.—G. W. Knox. 


1820. Friedman, Meyer. (Mount Zion Hosp., 
San Francisco, Calif.) Studies concerning the 
—— and pathogenesis of neurocirculatory asthe- 
nia. . Episodic neurogenic discharge as a mani- 
festation of the syndrome. Psychosom. Med., 1947, 
4, 242-245.—Observations made over an average 

riod of 26 days are reported on 62 hospitalized 
N.CA. patients classified according to the following 
predominating types: cardiovascular, respiratory, 
peripheral neurogenic, cerebral. The recognition of 
these types of attacks in N.C.A. patients a# rest is 
important in understanding the pathogenesis of this 
syndrome. Evidence is found by the author to con- 
firm the hypothesis formulated elsewhere, that the 
hypothalamus is the mediating but not necessarily 
the initiating source in producing the N.C.A. 
syndrome. 18 references.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


1821. Gilbert, N. Stuart. (420 Lincoln Road, 
Miami Beach, Fla.) The modern concepts of cardiac 
neuroses. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1947, 160, 739-742.— 
Cardiac neuroses are classified into 3 general types 
on an etiological basis to permit better therapy. 
The adolescent form is characterized by many car- 
diovascular complaints resulting from deep emo- 
tional disturbances centering around the sexual mal- 
adjustments of adolescence. Therapy for it is psy- 
choanalysis. The adult form develops from emo- 
tional maladjustments centering about day by day 
problems. Relatively simple psychotherapy is 
sufficient. The psychosomatic form represents the 
anxiety reaction which commonly accompanies 
cardiac conditions. A calm environment, reassur- 
ance and the prevention of panic reactions serve to 
enable recovery.— M. H. Erickson. 


1822. Kessler, Henry H. (53 Lincoln Park, 
Newark, N. J.) Rehabilitation of the amputee. 
Occup. Med., 1947, 3, 502-505.—A 5 point program 
in the Armed Forces is discussed. (1) Psychologic 

reparation of the patient; (2) surgical treatment; 
3) after care of stump; (4) prosthesis; (5) training 
of amputee. During the training period, not only 
use of the prosthetic device is learned, but vocational 
guidance and training is begun. “There is a need, 
therefore, for the development of organized services 
for the civilian amputee. Only then can the surgeon, 
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BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 1823-1829 


the limb maker and the public meet the challenge of 
these disabled persons.”—-B. M. Eves. 


1823. Miller, Charles W. Psychosomatic dis- 
orders encountered in general hospital practice. 
Memphis med. J., 1947, 22, 158-162.—The author 
found while serving as chief of the neuropsychiatric 
service of an Army Air Force regional hospital that 
over a 3-year period 4,968 of 76,542 hospital ad- 
missions on services other than the neuropsychiatric 
were referred for psychiatric examination. Over 95% 
of the referrals represented psychosomatic disorders. 
These psychosomatic cases fell into 4 broad cate- 
ories of which 2 embraced almost all the cases: 
ft) those in which the organic symptoms were purely 
and solely psychogenic; (2) those in which minor 
medical or surgical conditions served as starting 
point for erecting a psychoneurotic superstructure 
which in turn magnified or distorted the original 
symptoms. The distribution of referrals from the 
different services was: gastroenterology, 1221; orth- 
opedic, 976; cardiology, 842; general medicine, 562; 
otolaryngology, 387; allergy, 242; general surgery, 
294; while smaller groups of patients were referred 
by the dermatologist, plastic surgeon, and urologist. 
—F. C. Sumner. 


1824. Pinkerton, Roger E. Some reflections on 
psychosomatic medicine. Ohio St. med. J., 1947, 43, 
613-615.—Agreeing that man is a unitary psychoso- 
matic organization, the author feels that there is 
some value in arbitrarily dividing the organism into 
mental and physical levels as an aid in understanding 
conditions and for instructional purposes. Further, 
the old classification of diseases as “functional” 
- “organic’’ should not be abandoned.—G. W. 

nox. 


1825. Seguin, C. Alberto. Los mecanismos 
patogénicos psicosomaticos. (Pathogenic psycho- 
somatic mechanisms.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 
1947, 10, 15-27.—The organism as a whole reacts 
against any stimulus which would alter its equilib- 
rium with a series of ‘“‘mechanisms”’ which attempt 
to reestablish it. Psychosomatic mechanisms are 3, 
namely conversion, vegetative neurosis, and secondary 
effect. Each of these psychosomatic mechanisms is 
explained by the author who attributes the discovery 
of the first 2 to Freud and Alexander and of the last 
mentioned to himself. Conversion as a psychoso- 
matic mechanism is seen as an organic expression of 
repressed tendencies. Vegetative neuroses as psy- 
chosomatic mechanisms are dysfunctions of the auto- 
nomic nervous system produced by emotional con- 
flict and affording an escape in illness. Secondary 
effect as a psychosomatic mechanism is seen in 
somatic changes which are not directly psychogenic 
but which result from somatic changes which are 
psychogenic. 18 references.—F. C. Sumner. 

1826. Stainbrook, Edward. (Cornell U. Med. 
Coll., New York.) The experimental induction of 
acute animal behavior disorders as a method in 
psychosomatic research. Psychosom. Med., 1947, 4, 
256-259.—Discussing N.R.F. Maier’s contributions 
to an understanding of experimentally induced neu- 


roses in rats by relating noise-fright in the disorgan- 
ization of behavior to frustration in discrimination- 
learning problems, the author advocates further 
exploration in this field with rats as subjects as ‘‘one 
of the most pertinent areas of research is to study 
the immediate process of the translation of the 
psychology of the organism into the physiology of 
the organism.”’ As “a noise-fright situation repre- 
sents an experimentally created acute fear-escape 
reaction which culminates in a generalized neuro- 
physiologic disorganization” there is a close analogy 
to the behavior of humans under battle stress. 29 
references.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 

1827. Ullman, Montague. Herpes simplex and 
second degree burns induced under hypnosis. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1947, 103, 828-830.—Following 
cure of hysterical blindness by hypnotherapy, the 
patient, a 27 year old male soldier, was subjected to 
experiments to illustrate the inter-relationship be- 
tween psychic processes and localize peripheral 
effects. The author reports that, in the presence of 
witnesses, a second degree burn was induced on the 
dorsal surface of the patient’s hand by hypnotic 
suggestion. At a later session, under hypnosis, a 
herpetiform lesion was induced on the patient’s 
mouth with an accompanying feeling of debility. 
It is pointed out that these effects in the subject, 
under hypnosis, trenscends the individual’s ability 
in the conscious state—R. D. Weits. 


1828. Wall, James H. The psychiatric aspects of 
gynecology and obstetrics. N. C. med. J., 1947, 8, 
294.—The advance of medical knowledge along 
material lines during the past 75 years has been 
responsible for neglect of the emotional factor in 
organic ailments. The author demonstrates the 
psychological component in dysmenorrhea, frigidity, 
dyspareunia, menopausal syndrome, pregnancy, 
labor, post partum period. Psychotherapy can 
correct or ameliorate many of these complaints.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


1829. Weiss, Edward. (Temple U., Philadelphia, 
Pa.) Psychosomatic aspects of chronic diseases. J. 
Insur. Med., 1947, 2, 38-44.—Genera! nature of 
psychosomatic medicine is explained with special 
emphasis upon the role of prolonged emotional 
anxiety in the production of chronic disturbances of 
the cardiovascular system. The symptoms of such 
anxiety produced heart trouble are pain in heart 
region, shortened breath, palpitation, murmur, 
fatigue. The wrong approach to the psychosomatic 
heart is the organic which may increase the anxiety 
and resultant symptoms. The proper approach in- 
volves an exploration of the emotional history of 
patient provided one knows how to distinguish be- 
tween organogenic and psychogenic symptoms in 
cardiovascular ailments. ypertension is also a 
chronic complaint which may owe its origin to 
anxiety. The strange behavior and complaints of 
men nearing 50 years of age, commonly grouped as 
the male climacterium, may likewise spring from 
emotional rather than organic sources.—F. C. 
Sumner. 
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1830. Wessel, Morris A., & Bernard D. 
Venereal-disease anxiety. Ment. Hyg, N. Y., 
1947, 31, 636-646.—A combined urological and 
psychiatric problem with cases of anxiety, sometimes 
associated with depression, severe enough for hos- 

italization is described. Cases are classified as 
including the promiscuous suddenly become anxious 
before return to civil life, the single moral deviation 
with guilt exacerbating symptoms, and the person 
anxious about non-existent lesions—W. L. Wilkins. 


1831. Willkower, Major E. Rehabilitation of the 
limbless; a joint surgical and psychologic study. 
Occup. Med., 1947, 3, 20-44.—A study of 200 men, 
in the English Armed Forces, who had lost an arm 
or a leg is reported. Analysis is made of the initial 
reactions to the loss of limb and the factors deter- 
a the type of reaction. These latter factors 

: “A. Previous personality, B. Degree and site of 
pt a C. Functional efficiency and attitude toward 
the artificial limb, D. Social, occupational and 
financial situation.” Previous personality was 
established on the basis of ‘‘five familiar personality 
groups."" Following studies trace the changes in 
attitude from the initial stages until the amputated 
man has adjusted to the situation. Studies in 
England, Ireland, Germany, and the United States 
suggest ‘‘that the aftercare of disabled men should 
be entrusted to a team of limb-fitting surgeons, 
pey chiatrists and industrial psychologists.” —B. M 

es. 


[See also abstracts 1482, 1539, 1663, 1898. ] 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


1832. Brenner, Charles, Friedman, Arnold P., & 
Merritt, H. Houston. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Psychiatric syndromes in patients with organic brain 
disease. 1. Diseases of the brain ganglia. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1947, 103, 733-737.— Mental symptoms 
of patients with various local ganglia diseases are 
consistent chiefly in variability. This conclusion 
corroborates findings of other authors in the field. 
The authors point out that unless one is familiar 
with the bizarre movements presented by these 
patients, differentiation may be extremely difficult 
and in occasional cases, in which the symptoms are 
not yet advanced, diagnosis may be impossible at 
the time of examination. Psychotherapy should be 
directed mainly at ameliorating unfavorable emo- 
tional stresses.— R. D. Weitz. 


1833. Fontes, Victor. (Faculié de Médecine de 
Lisbonne, Portugal.) Considérations cliniques sur 
l’épilepsie chez l’enfant; épilepsie sans attaques et 
attaques sans 6pilepsie. (Clinical considerations re- 
garding epilepsy in the child: epilepsy without 
seizures and seizures without epilepsy.) Z. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1947, 14, 41-48,—In the epileptic syn- 
drome convulsions are not essential. Neuropsychi- 
atrists have long ago stated that the epileptic is 
mainly distinguished by psychological characteris- 
tics, particularly by a certain slowness of mental 
processes. In the child, because his epileptic per- 
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sonality is far different from that of the adult, the 
difficulties in diagnosing the syndrome are enhanced. 
The problem is illustrated by 2 cases. In the first, 
the most characteristic symptoms were aggressive 
paroxisms, equivalents to motor seizures, undoubt- 
edly occurring outside the child’s consciousness. 
The other child suffered from hysteriform seizures 
which were brought about through emotional tension. 
The author denies the existence of a hystero-epileptic 
disease entity and prefers to speak of a co-existence 
of epilepsy in hysteroid psychopaths. This is often 
associated with mental deficiency.—R. Lassner. 

1834. Garmany, Gerald. (Bristol Mental Hos- 
pital, England.) Obsessional states in epileptics. 
J. ment. Sci., 1947, 93, 639-643.—Review of the 
literature, including the autobiographical data upon 

ohn Cowper Powys and Dostoievski, shows the 
infrequent incidence of obsessional symptoms in 
epilepsy. One new case is described and it is con- 
cluded that a single pathology may be responsible 
for both manifestations, and that irom some affected 
extrapyramidal area, a discharge may spread to 
both hemispheres, producing a contention seizure. 
Obsessional states are associated with ascertained 
disease of the brain-stem in its upper part. 17 
references.—W. L. Wilkins. 

1835. Harrison, Helen Stewart. A study of the 
speech of sixty institutionalized epileptics. Speech 
Monogr., 1947, 14, 210.—Abstract, M.A. thesis, 
Louisiana State U., 1946. 

1836. Lewinski, Robert J. The psychometric 
pattern. III. Epilepsy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1947, 17, 714-722.—Twenty-five white, male epi- 
leptics were examined with the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Adult Intelligence Scale. Mean 1.0. was. 99.72. 
No significant differences were found between the 
verbal and performance parts of the scale. Gener- 
ally poor performance was —= on the Similarities, 
Picture Arrangement, and Digit Span tests. When 
the data were compared with those found among 
neurotic, migrainous patients, and “normal” sub- 
jects, the relation among the clinical groups was 
more pronounced than between any of these groups 
and normal subjects.—R. E. Perl. 

1837. McIntire, J. Thomas. (Southbury (Conn.) 
Training Sch.) A study of the distribution of phy- 
sical handicap and mental diagnosis in cerebral 
palsied children. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1947, 51, 
624-626.—A study of 287 cerebral palsied children 
is reported which was undertaken in an attempt to 
determine the relationship of the distribution of 
physical handicap due to spasticity and the result 
of cerebral palsy, and the presence or absence of 
mental deficiency. 114 subjects were quadriplegias 
while 173 were hemiplegias. Of the latter group, 97 
had a paralysis of the right arm and leg and for 76 
subjects the left side was involved. All showed 
mental retardation amounting to borderline or 
feebleminded intelligence. The results seem to imply 
that cerebral palsied children, who are spastic hemi- 
plegias or quadriplegias, are more likely to have 
mental retardation amounting to borderline or 
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feebleminded intelligence if the dyskinesia is present 
only, or is more pronounced, on the right side.— 


V. M. Staudt. 
1838. Marchand, L., & de A erra, J. Les 
ilepsies progressives. (Progressive epilepsies.) 
nn. méd.-psychol., 1946, 104, 1-22.—Over against 
chronic epilepsies called idiopathic or essential, 
whose clinical manifestations are not modified during 
the whole life of the subjects, there are other epilep- 
sies which may be called progressive. The latter 
manifest themselves in convulsive attacks which be- 
come more and more frequent and intense, in at- 
tacks of mental confusion, in modification of the 
rsonality. The organicity of these progressive 
orms is certain. The progress of the affection is 
governed by modifications of cerebral lesions. Histo- 
pathological examinations reveal the same brain 
anomalies for progressive as for chronic epilepsies 
save that in the former lesions are more extensive. 
The causes of this evolution in progressive epilepsy 
remain often obscure. It is possible that cerebral 
modifications, particularly repeated vaso-motor dis- 
turbances in connection with the attacks, may exert 
an action on the already cicatrized sclerous tissue 
entraining its proliferation.— F. C. Sumner. 


1839. Marchand, L., & de Ajuriaguerra, rs Les 
épilepsies tardives et séniles. (Tardive and senile 
epilepsies.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1945, 103, 305- 
331.—The notion of tardive epilepsy results not 
from an opposition between epilepsy of childhood or 
adolescence and that of the adult but from statistical 
data which show a decrease in initial seizures be- 
ginning with the 20th year and becoming extreme 
conspicuous with the 25th year. About 20% of 
epileptic cases are of the tardive form, becoming 
rarer with increasing age. The causes of tardive or 
senile epilepsy are the same as for essential epilepsy 
of the child or adolescent. Its anatomopathological 
substratum consists in diffuse sclerous cortical 
lesions. Other forms of tardive or senile epilepsy 
are often complicated with symptoms or humoral 
disturbances which permit one to fix precisely the 
causal cerebral lesions and their nature. If the 
tardive or senile epilepsies are observed more rarely 
than the epilepsies of childhood and adolescence, this 
particularity accords with the biological law, that 
cerebral lesions, functional cerebral disturbances, 
whatever they be, manifest themselves clinically all 
the more often by epileptic crises when they affect a 
younger brain. 141-item bibliography.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


1840. Marks, E.S. (Wake Forest Coll., Winston- 
_ Salem, N. C.) “Small unrecognized strokes.” 
N. C. med. J., 1947, 8, 88-90.—Four cases illustra- 
tive of “small unrecognized stroke’’ are presented. 
The condition is relatively common. The character- 
istic feature is the sudden onset, with one or more of 
the following symptoms: a change in personality, 
impairment of memory, emotional instability, gas- 
trointestinal disturbances, unexplained loss of weight, 
and sudden aging. The prognosis is poor for return 
to the normal level but good for life.— F. C. Sumner. 


1838-1843 


1841. Sager, O., & Kreindler, A. L’électren- 
céphalogramme dans les tumeurs cérébrales. (The 
electro-encephalogram in cerebral tumors.) Pr. 
méd., 1947, 55, No. 17, 195-196.—Tumors involving 
the cerebral cortex produce an asymmetry between 
the electro-encephalographic traces of the two hemi- 
spheres, due to a diminution of frequency on the side 
of the tumor. These variations are accompanied by 
augmentation of the amplitude and a groupage of the 
alpha waves. Tumors at subcortical levels may also 
modify the encephalographic traces. The nature of 
the changes have diagnostic value. The phenom- 
enon of a groupage of alpha waves has always a 
localizing value; it indicates often merely the 
affection of the cerebral hemisphere under action of 
intracranial hypertension.— F. C. Sumner. 


1842. Yakovlev, Paul I. (Walter E. Fernald Sch., 
Waverly 78, Mass.) Paraplegias of hydrocephalics. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1947, 51, 561-576.—Three 
types of paraplegias observed in hydrocephalics are 
discussed : the flaccid, the spastic and a curious com- 
bination of the 2—distally flaccid and proximally 
spastic paraplegia. Case material and photographs 
are included to elucidate the descriptions. It is also 

inted out that in congenital hydrocephaly there 
is a predominance of paralysis and spasticity in the 
lower extremities. In an effort to account for the 
origin of these paraplegias, the author states that 
“ta hydrocephalic dilatation of the lateral ventricles 
must stretch the long paracentral fibers for the lower 
extremities first and most while the shorter fibers for 
the face and the arms, protected by the body of the 
caudate nucleus overlying them, may be either en- 
tirely spared or may become involved only in ex- 
treme degrees of hydrocephaly.” This interpreta- 
tion seems to the author to be in keeping with the 
clinical facts and with the gross pathological ana- 
tomy of hydrocephaly.—V. M. Staudt. 


[See also abstracts 1494, 1496, 1542, 1558, 1661, 
1671, 1770, 1863. ] 
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1843. Halconruy, René. (U. Chuquisaca, Sucre, 
Bolivia.) La experimentaci6én en pedagogia; sus 
posibilidades y sus limitos. (Experimentation in 
education; its possibilities and limits.) Bol. Inst. 
int. amer. Prot. Infanc., Montevideo, 1947, 21, 140—- 
157.—Despite the vast amount of research and 
experimentation in education, little advance has 
been made in the actual classroom due to a number 
of reasons; cultural, religious, political, emotional, 
and sociai. There is need for basic understandable 
research that concern the teacher, the student, the 
methods and procedures of instruction, and the 
syllabus. A number of practical problems are given. 
Methodology in educational research is often so poor 
that results are inconclusive. One great problem is 
the creation of adequate tests to evaluate progress. 
Advance in education depends on the combined 
efforts of philosophy, science, and the arts. Quota- 
tions from 25 educators, philosophers and psych- 
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ologists ranging from Pascal to N. M. Butler are 
= to support the central thesis that a compre- 

ensive experimental assault on questions in educa- 
tion is necessary for the welfare of children.—R. J. 
Corsini. 

1844. Meng, Heinrich. Zwang und Freiheit in 
der Erziehung. (Coercion and freedom in educa- 
tion.) Bern: Verlag Hans Huber, 1945, 219 p.— 
The theory and practice of coercion and freedom in 
education are discussed in 15 chapters: (1) educa- 
tional punishment and criminal punishment; (2) 
origin of educational punishment; (3) legal theories 
of punishment and educational punishment; (4) 
feeling of guilt, punishment need, and coerced con- 
fession; (5) punishment as interpreted by peoples, 
poets and children; (6) psychic effect of corporal 
punishment; (7) corporal punishment and modern 
educational theory in England; (8) guidance of the 
preschool child; (9) training, instruction, punish- 
ment as a school problem; (10) illustrative examples 
for a training code; (11) delinquent and neurotic 
adolescent; (12) the “mature heart” and the ‘“‘ma- 
ture I’; (13) coercion and freedom as problems for 
the educator; (14) prevention—the major concern of 
education; (15) review and preview.—A. W. Aleck. 


1845. Shannon, J. R. (Indiana State Teachers 
Coll., Terre Haute, Ind.) The relative frequency of 
use of types of procedure and sources of data in re- 
search in education. J. educ. Res., 1947, 41, 41-46. 
— Masters’ theses at Indiana State Teachers College, 
doctors’ theses at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and research reports in the Journal of Eudca- 
tional Research were used as material for this investi- 
gation. 3 basic types of research procedure are 
employed in classifying the theses and reports: 
experimental, normative-survey, and historical. The 
second is by far the most frequent procedure in each 
of the groups of researches. Sources of data were 
pet under 16 headings. The most frequently 
employed sources of data are: records, reports, 
questionnaries and publications—M. Murphy. 


[See also abstracts 1437, 1587, 1588. ] 


ScHooL LEARNING 


1846. Callewaert, H. A rational technique of 
handwriting. J. educ. Res., 1947, 41, 1-12.— 
Rational writing is the harmonious coordination of 
the finger movements used in forming letters with the 
cursive movements used in joining the letters. The 
evolution of the alphabet shows the importance of 
cursive writing which permits the coordination 
indicated while script does not permit it. Neither 
can rational writing be achieved by beginning with 
script and progressing to cursive writing. Such a 
ew is contrary to the principles of habit formation. 

articular emphasis should be placed upon ‘‘tech- 
nical conditions” which facilitate writing, such as 
the position of the trunk, the arms and the hand, and 
the position of the paper; and “apprenticeship”’ in 
forming loops and cursive movements before actual 
writing is begun.— M. Murphy. 


1847. Font, Marion McKenzie. (Sch. of Med., 
Tulane, La.) What happens to children who can’t 
read. J. except. Child, 1946, 13, 70-72; 96.— 
Children who can not read enter the world of work 
doubly handicapped by lack of common knowled 
and by non-receptive, warped attitudes. F. 
Zannon and M. G. Cochran graphic description of 
today’s adolescent boy with reading disability is 
identical to that of a paranoid schizophrenic per- 
sonality. Schools should base their programs on the 
philosophy of a wholesome and happy school 
experience.—G. I. Corona. 

1848. Henry Sibyl. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill.) Children’s audiograms in relation to readi 
attainment: II. Analysis and interpretation. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1947, 71, 3-48.—Audiometric tests 
were given to 295 elementary school children for 10 
sound frequencies ranging from 128 to 11,584 cycles. 
Data are presented and analyzed for loss at various 
frequencies, sex differences, correlations between 
ears and test-retest reliability. Factor analysis 
showed low, medium, and high-tone factors. Read- 
ing test scores were analyzed in relation to audio- 
grams for 287 children. High-tone loss seems 
definitely associated with poorer reading. Results 
are also given for external otological examinations. 
(see 22: 444)—R. B. Ammons. 

1849. Henry, Sibyl. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill.) Children’s audiograms in relation to reading 
attainments: III. Discussion, .summary, and con- 
clusions. J. genet, Psychol., 1947, 71, 49-63.— 
Previous articles (see 22: 444, 184.) outlining hearing 
and reading research with 295 children are sum- 
marized, including information concerning experi- 
mental design, audiograms, external otological 
examinations, and reading achievement. Findings 
are discussed.— R. B. Ammons. 

1850. House, Ralph W. (Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers Coll., Kirksville, Mo.) A study of 
five pupils who needed help in rea . J. educ. 
Res., 1947, 41, 47-59.—Pupils were selected from 

des 4, 5, or 6, who in the opinion of their teachers 

ad average or better intelligence, and who 
showed marked disparity between ability to read 
and ability to understand material read to them. 
In addition to the measurement of mental age and 
reading age, the maturity of the pupils was deter- 
mined with respect to skeletal age as measured by 
x-rays of hand and wrist, dental age based on num- 
ber of permanent teeth, dimensional] age determined 
by a number of practical anthropometric measure- 
ments, and muscle-tone age based on strength of 
grip. Special attention was given to the pattern of 
growth revealed by the different measurements of 
maturity. The characteristics of 5 pupils who met 
the criteria of selection are given in detail. The 
measurement of pupil maturity as outlined is im- 
portant not only in the development of a remedial 
program, but also in adjusting the curriculum to the 
needs of pupils —M. Murphy. 

1851. Luchins, A. S. (7511 Twentieth Ave., 
Brooklyn 14, N. Y.) A conflict in norms; metric 
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versus English units of linear measurement. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1947, 25, 193-206.—Pairs of children 
were given the task of measuring the length of 10 
lines. Unknown to them the apparently similar 
rulers with which they were supplied actually differed 
one being a centimeter rule; the other, an inch rule. 
The children believed that their results should be the 
same and expressed a great deal of surprise when 
they were not. No evidence of the influencing of 
one subject by the other was obtained.—G. A. 
Kimble. 

1852. Rossignol, Lois Josephine. The relation- 
ships among hearing acuity, speech production, and 
reading performance of children in grades 1A, 1B, 
and 2A. Speech Monogr., 1947, 14, 204-205.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, Columbia U., 1946. 


1853. Zaragozf, José. (Escuela de Orientacién y 
Aprovechamiento, Valencia, Spain.) Ensayos de 
medida del rendimiento en la ensefianza de la 
lectura. (Investigations on the measurement of 
efficiency in the teaching of reading.) Rev. Psicol. 
gen. apl., Madrid, 1947, 2, 241-253.—The reading 
ability of 1282 students between the ages of 8 years 
7 months and 12 years 6 months was assessed. The 
4 qualities of reading isolated for study were speed, 
orthoepic character, word comprehension, and total 
comprehension. In each instance norms for both 
sexes and the various age levels were determined. 
The diagnostic and predictive value of the tests and 
the implications of the results for assembling text 
books and teaching reading are emphasized.—A. 
J. Smith. 


[See also abstract 1628. ] 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES & HaBITs 


1854. Christensen, Harold T. (Purdue U., La- 
fayette, Ind.) Student views on mate selection. 
Marriage Fam. Living, 1947, 9, 85-88.—This is a 
report of 2 separate but related surveys on student 
opinion in the field of mate selection which were 
carried out at Brigham Young University. ‘‘Signific- 
ant findings are as follows: (1) Males and females 
tend to emphasize about the same things when it 
comes to picking a partner for marriage, and they 
both pay most attention to such personality traits as 
dependability and emotional maturity. (2) Males, 
however, look somewhat more to such things as 
youthfulness in relation to self, attractiveness and 
popularity, homemaking ability, non-smoking, and 
agreeableness of disposition. (3) Females, on the 
other hand, show themselves to be generally more 
choosy and to give greater emphasis to such things as 
financial ability, ‘incites and ambition, similarity 
of backgrounds, prospects for normal children, and 
chastity.”"—L. H. McCabe. 

1855. Crowe, J. Gordon. “We look to the schools. 
- +” Suro. Midmon., 1947, 83, 335-337.—In- 
vestigations of the New York State Youth Com- 
mission have shown the possibility of mass screening 
of adjustmental problems shown by children in 
schools and, further, that the environment presented 


by too many schools makes for frustration and prob- 
lems. The author concludes: ‘‘We believe the school 
must be responsible for mass screening to identify 
re-delinquents; intelligent and systematic referrals 
or treatment; the kind of individualized education 
program that will keep classroom frustrations at a 
minimum; much greater emphasis upon mental 
health and personal guidance; and the major com- 
munity effort in realistic parent education.”— 
C. M. Louttit. 


1856. Edmiston, R. W. (Miami U., Oxford, O.), 
Hinton, M. E., & Rasor, Floyd. Special emphases 
to improve attendance. J. educ. Res., 1947, 41, 
35-40.—A control group of pupils who had no 
absences during a semester was compared with a 
group who had 10 or more unexcused absences. 
Items of comparison were: intelligence (Henmon- 
Nelson Test), school marks, adjustment (California 
Personality), social and economic background as 
rated by teachers. The groups were reliably different 
on all comparisons. The order of the critical ratios 
indicating the significance of the differences was: 
economic status—15.3; average grade—12.1; social 
status—10.4; I.0.—8.7; and total adjustment—8.0. 
Knowledge of the importance of these factors is 
basic to any attempt to improve attendance.—M. 
Murphy. 

1857. Smucker, Orden. (Michigan State Coll., 
East Lansing.) estige status stratification on a 
college campus. Appl. Anthrop., 1947, 6 (3), 20-27. 
—Through sociometric techniques, interview and 
direct observation the prestige system of Stephens 
College for women was studied. The value system 
is based on skill and familiarity with social ritual, 
and in terms of these qualifications those standing 
high on the scale are selected for office in student 
organizations. Those of high prestige were more 
sensitive to group demands, while the low prestige 
group showed less of this sensitivity together with 
less interest in correct manners and deportment. 
Success in these terms was not correlated with par- 
ental income or occupation. Friendship groups 
were of about equivalent level of prestige, and re- 
jections were toward those of a lower prestige level. 
—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


1858. Steckel, Minnie L. (Alabama Coll., Monte- 
vallo.) Financial insecurity as a factor in malad- 
justment of college freshmen. J. soc. Psychol., 1947, 
25, 247—251.—Two of the questions on the Thurstone 
Personality Schedule are related to the ability to 
handle finances. One of these is shown to be related 
to the psychological adjustment of the student. The 
writer suggests that more such questions be used and 
suggests 10 possible ones. A year by year analysis 
shows a steady increase in the adequacy of the ad- 
justment of the average student from 1931 to 1940. 
This is interpreted as reflecting the economic trend 
of that period. The years from 1941-1943 show a 
sharp drop in the same measure. This drop is inter- 

reted as showing the presence of an increased num- 
lor of personality difficulties engendered by the war. 
—G. A. Kimble. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 


1859. [Anon.] Philanthropy in the field of 
deafness. Volia Rev., 1947, 49, 411; 436; 438.— 
The first in a new series of articles on philanthropy 
in the field of deafness is devoted to the Pilot Insti- 
tute for the Deaf in Dallas, Texas. It gives not 
only a history of the establishment of this institution 
but also its plans of operating. —G. I. Corona. 


1860. Braun, F. (Schweiz. Anstali fiir Epilep- 
tische, Ziirich, Switzerland.) Die Entwicklung einer 
Erziehungsanstalt. (The development of an educa- 
tional institution.) 2Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1947, 14, 
32-36.—The Dapples Foundation is part of the 
institution of which the author is the physician in 
charge. It originated from the necessity to keep 
wayward and problem adolescents occupied during 
the period of psychiatric observations. The program 
consists primarily of work therapy in its broadest 
sense, i.e. not the hobby type of occupational 
therapy but real production in carpenter, locksmith, 
and mechanic shops. Most of the students have been 
unable to adjust to the customary apprenticeships, 
before contact with the Foundation. Their diag- 
noses include psychopaths, mental defectives, schizo- 
phrenics, neurotics, enuretics, juveniles with organic 
disabilities, and merely wayward youth. One third 
of the students live with their parents. The leisure- 
time program stresses opportunities for better 
socialization and character enducation. Vocational 
teachers are selected for both trade and educational 
competence. There is close cooperation between 
administrators, teachers, and _  physicians.—R. 
Lassner. 


1861. Hegge, Thorleif G. (Wayne County Train- 
ing Sch., Northville, Mich.) Some problems and 
methods in the education of mentally retarded 
children. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1947, 51, 660-665.— 
Thirty-nine Fellows of the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency were asked the following question: 
‘‘What problem pertaining to the education of the 
mentally retarded or higher grade defective is 
uppermost in your mind?” 27 responses were ob- 
tained and these serve as the subject of the paper. 
Some of the problems mentioned by the authorities 
and discussed by the author include academic pro- 
grams for the mentally retarded, shop-training, 
guidance, budgets, and teaching techniques. The 
enlistment of public support is considered vital if 
education of the mentally retarded is to be im- 
proved.—V. M. Staudt. 


1862. Kelly, Elizabeth M. (Board of Education, 
Newark, N. J.) The Teachers’ College, Columbia, 
pre-service program. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1947, 
51, 686-690.—The events leading to the develop- 
ment of the program are first traced. This is fol- 
lowed by an explanation and description of the 
training offered to potential teachers of the handi- 
capped at Teachers’ College.—V. M. Staudt. 


1863. Miller, Melba M. (Sch. for Cerebral 
Palsied Children, Redwood City, Calif.) Special 
education for the cerebral palsied child. Crippled 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Child, 1947, 25 (3), 4-5.—Although the major handi- 
cap of the cerebral palsied child may be a motor one, 
it is frequently associated with mental, emotional, or 
other physical handicaps. The purpose of special 
education should be to reduce the gap between the 
child’s chronological age and his developmental 
stage. This requires complete reports from special- 
ists in many fields before the teacher can begin an 
adequate educational program.—G. S. Speer. 


1864. Patterson, Ruth Melcher. (Wayne County 
Training Sch., Northville, Mich.) The curriculum 
of a prolonged pre-academic program. Amer. J. 
ment. Def., 1947, 51, 666-673.—The Prolonged Pre- 
academic Program is described as a unit in which 
education is not confined to school hours but is 
actively shared by each member of the staff through- 
out the child’s day. Its main objectives are to 
develop in the young boys who are under 12 years of 
life age and 8 years of mental age attitudes and skills 
which will prepare them to adjust in school and 
social group. These objectives are pursued by 
instruction through activities, routines and group 
techniques in which teachers, cottage workers and 
recreation leaders participate.—V. M. Staudt. 


1865. Traill, Helen W., & Douglas, Marcella E. 
(Wayne County Training Sch., Northville, Mich.) 
A plan for the academic education of mentally re- 
tarded children; a functional course for the lower 
ability group. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1947, 51, 680- 
685.—A report is given of a functional course in- 
tended for the lower ability group at the Wayne 
County Training School. The procedures, the 
topics covered, activities and stimulation devices 
employed are described. Stress is placed upon the 
development of self-sufficiency and social adjust- 
ment of the mentally retarded.—V. M. Staudt. 


1866. Weiner, Bluma Beryl. (Wayne County 
Training Sch., Northville, Mich.) The school cur- 
riculum of the prolonged pre-academic program at 
the Wayne County Training School. Amer. J. 
ment. Def., 1947, 51, 674-679.—The purpose of the 
school curriculum of the Prolonged Pre-academic 
Program is to contribute to a well-rounded pattern 
designed to stimulate child growth. The program 
calls for delaying formal academic instruction until 
a mental age approaching eight years has been at- 
tained and replacing such work with preparatory 
activities more suited to the present abilities and 
needs of the children, who are divided into 3 mental 
age groups approximating 5, 6 and 7 years. The 
curriculum of the pre-academic unit is essentially an 
activity curriculum. The author discusses the cur- 
riculum in terms of the specific skills it is designed 
to develop. It is felt that through participation in 
the pre-academic school curriculum the children 
attain skills which not only prepare them for future 
academic progress but also furnish them with re- 
sources that contribute to satisfying social contacts 
and consequent general adjustment.—V. M. Staudt. 


[See also abstracts 1466, 1769, 1874, 1883, 1886. ] 
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EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


1867. Adlerblum, Evelyn D. (Public School 33, 
New York.) Mental hygiene begins school. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1947, 31, 541-555.—In the mental 
hygiene project during the first month 3 types of 
children are identified: those who are overtly de- 
structive and disorganized, those who are non- 
participating, and those of more than average matur- 
ity and ability. Group work in one hour sessions is 
carried on with 5 children at a time. Conferences 
with teachers and with parents assist the program. 
Illustrations of outcomes with children with physical 
disabilities, from broken homes, suffering from effects 
of sibling rivalry, from foreign language handicap, 
or affected by extremes of intellectual iocaioanent, 
are given.—W. L. Wilkins. 


1868. Brumbaugh, A. J. (American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C.) The role of the 
American Council on Education in student personnel 
work. Occupations, 1947, 26, 50-53.—The American 
Council on Education has carried on 3 distinct types 
of activities related to student personnel work. 
These are: interpreting and promoting student per- 
sonnel work; providing instruments and techniques 
to be used in student personnel work; and aiding 
institutions through information and consultation 
to develop and improve personnel programs. The 
various services, brochures, conferences, tests and 
measures, and record forms are briefly described. 
—G. S. Speer. 


1869. Buell, Charles. Guiding visually handi- 
capped youth. J. except. Child, 1946, 13, 78-82; 92.— 
“If recent gains in employment are to be maintained, 
the schools for the visually handicapped must re- 
place their idealistic system of education with an 
effective program of guidance.” The topics dis- 
cussed in this article are; (1) source materials for 

uidance programs, (2) testing as a guidance aid, 
3) activities giving vocational information, (4) 
vocational preparation, (5) placement and follow-up, 
(6) organizing a guidance program.—G. I. Corona. 


1870. Doscher, Nathan. (Brooklyn Coll., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) Adjustment of the physically handi- 
capped college student. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1947, 
31, 576-581.—99 handicapped males tested on the 
Bell Adjustment Inventory had average adjust- 
ment, but interviews with 66 showed that they had 
problems of general attitude, financial condition, 
relationship with women, and adjustment to the 
required physical education course.—W. L. Wilkins. 


1871. Huesman, Mary. (Bureau of Child Study, 
Board of Education, Chicago, Ill.) Psychological 
services to the mentally handicapped in the ge 
public schools. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1947, 51, 632- 
636.—The routines of selection and referral of the 
mentally handicapped in the Chicago Public Schools 
and the provisions for their proper school placement 
are described in detail. Special emphasis is given to 
the services that the psychologist renders in the 
examination of these children and in the recom- 
mendations for their placement.— V. M. Staudt. 


1872. Hume, Portia Bell. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Shattered students in an atomic age. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1947, 31, 567-575.—The first 
100 students seen in the Langley Porter Clinic after 
April 1943 had a median number of 8 hours of - 
chotherapy and the majority recovered completely 
or improved markedly. It is estimated that 2.5% 
of any student body will need psychiatric care. 
Principles of student health psychiatry, including the 
place of the clinical psychologist, of the deans, and 
of the physicians, are reviewed.—W. L. Wilkins. 


1873. Lloyd-Jones, Esther. (Teachers Coll., Col- 
umbia U., New York.) Some current issues in 

idance. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1947, 49, 77-88.—15 
undamental questions on the subject are presented 
and answered, with many general conclusions. A 
coordinated guidance program should be geared to 
all children of all age levels, dealing with each 
individual as a whole person. The guidance forces 
in the environment, cooperation with the home, 
participation in group life and all other influences 
that touch the life of the child should be utilized. 
Counseling and discipline go hand in hand. The 
officers who provide leadership for the guidance 
program, and coordinate the efforts of the teachers, 
eventually should be certificated from licensed in- 
stitutions.—G. E. Bird. 

1874. Munson, Grace. (Bureau of Child Study 
Chicago Public Schools, Ill.) Analysis of statistics 
on individual psychological case studies. Amer. J. 
ment. Def., 1947, 51, 611-618.—A brief outline of the 
statistics compiled in the Bureau of Child Study is 
presented as a basis for judgment of the comparative 
amount of service rendered by the Bureau to the 
mentally handicapped children in the Chicago Public 
Schools. Statistics on intelligence quotients, chro- 
nological age, grade placement and achievement are 
analyzed and their usefulness demonstrated for inter- 
pretation of the cases to parents and teachers.— 
V. M. Staudt. 

1875. Olson, Willard C. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Human relations in the classroom. J. 
nat. Educ. Ass., 1947, 36, 640-641.—The teacher has 
responsibility for social, as well as individual, growth. 
The author discusses the differences between coac- 
tion and interaction in the classroom. The former 
is represented by the teacher dominated room and 
the latter by the democratic cooperative classroom. 
The value of the sociogram for the teacher in under- 
standing her children is pointed out.—C. M. Louttit. 

1876. Weinrich, Ernest F. (State Education 
Dept., Albany, N. Y.) Let’s learn from youth. 
Albany, N. Y.: University of the State of New York, 
1947. 56 p.—Data gathered by a questionnaire 
study of adolescents who had left, or were graduated, 
from New York State secondary schools in 1940 and 
1943 are presented in pictorial graphic form. The 
graphic and text material deal with such questions 
as the occupation of youth after leaving school, their 
opinions on the value of school courses and guidance 
services, their vocational and educational plans for 
the future, and a comparison in similar areas of the 
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two classes graduated three years apart-—C. M. 
Louttit. 


[See also abstract 1639. ] 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


1877. Dyer, Henry S. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Validity of the German Placement Test. 
Coll. Bd. Rev., 1947, 1, 24-26.—Scores on the College 
Entrance Examination Board German test were 
correlated with final grades in German I, II, III and 
IV. These coefficients of correlation range from 
.43 to .87. Scores on each of the 4 parts of the test 
were also correlated with final grades. The test 
measures reading performance more accurately for 
advanced students than for first-semester students. 
—G. C. Carter. 


1878. Fox, William H. (Indiana U., Blooming- 
ton.) Testing services offered by the Division of 
Research and Field Services. Bull. Sch. Educ., 
Indiana Unio., 1947, 23 (3), 31 p.—This bulletin 
describes the testing services offered to Indiana 
public schools by the University’s Division of Re- 
search and Field Services and makes suggestions for 
the utilization of these services. There is included a 
list of tests available, with an indication of cost per 
pupil for survey purposes. The procedures and 
values of test surveys for school systems are de- 
scribed.—C. M. Louttit. 


1879. Frederiksen, Norman. Validity of the 
Special Aptitude Test for Veterans. Coll. Bd. Rev., 
1947, 1, 20-23.—Scores on the various parts of the 
Special Aptitude Tests for Veterans, High-school 
Quintile and years since high-school graduation were 
correlated with the first term average and grades in 
several subject matter fields. Although the test is 
valid for predicting success in college, the coefficients 
of validity are somewhat lower than those found to 
be more valuable than high-school quintile for pre- 
dicting success. Little relationship was found be- 
tween years since high-school graduation and success 
in college. However, veterans who had been out of 
school longest made slightly better grades.—G. C. 
Carter. 


1880. Plumlee, Lynnette B. Comparison of 
problem types in the comprehensive mathematics 
test. Coll. Bd. Rev., 1947, 1, 17; 29-31.—Three 
types of mathematics tests are compared to deter- 
mine which is best for predicting success in college 
mathematics. Tables show how multiple-choice, 
answer-only, and demonstrative problems compare 
as to reliability, validity and time required for 
scoring. Multiple-choice tests can be scored with 
greater ease and accuracy. The multiple-choice 
tests also cover subject matter and predict success 
equally well. The Comprehensive Mathematics 
Test has been changed to an examination using only 
multiple-choice items.—G. C. Carter. 


[See also abstracts 1562, 1648, 1766. ] 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


EpvucaTION STAFF PERSONNEL 


1881. Blum, Lawrence P. (Michigan State Coll., 
East Lansing.; A comparative study of students 
preparing for five selected professions including 
teaching. J. exp. Educ., 1947, 16, 31-65.—The 
personality traits and interests of 5 groups of 
professional students were investigated. The Minne- 
sota Multiphasic Personality Inventory and the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank were administered 
to 125 male students, 25 from each of the following 

rofessional schools or colleges: Education, Law, 
Medicine, and Engineering. “It is 
significant that the greatest differences between the 
five groups of professional students were in their 
vocational and non-vocational interest tendencies 
rather than in personality traits. . . . In view of the 
large differences among the professional schools re- 
garding interests it seems that interest measurement 
should be a part of the selection procedure by which 
candidates are selected for the profession of teaching. 
A larger body of data should be accumulated about 
the interests of teachers and other workers in educa- 
tion.” The differences in personality traits between 
the various professional groups were insignificant. 
—G. G. Thompson. 


1882. Doane, Kenneth R. (Montana State Coll., 
Bozeman.) A study of the professional curriculum 
requirements for the preparation of high school 
teachers in the United States. J. exp. Educ., 1947, 
16, 66-99.—A survey of a large number of curricula 
for preparing high school teachers was made on the 
basis of catalog statements, state laws, and the 
opinions of educational workers. The following 
trends in professional education curricula were 
noted: continuous differentiation of subject matter 
into more courses, placement of significant topics in 
3 or 4 large area courses, increased quantity of pre- 
service education, increased interest in in-service 
training, more emphasis on student teaching and 
classroom observation, increased appreciation of the 
importance of personality improvement for the 
undergraduate, inclination to improve curricula 
rather than extend them in terms of college credits. 
Certain suggestions are made toward the general 
improvement of teacher education. 92-item bibli- 
ography.—G. G. Thompson. 


1883. Engel, Anna M. The Detroit in-service 
training. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1947, 51, 696-700.— 
An account is given of the program of in-service 
training for teachers of special classes in the Detroit 
school system.— V. M. Staudt. 


1884. Rosenzweig, Louis E. (Bureau for Children 
with Retarded Mental Development, Jamaica, N. Y.) 
The New York City in-service training program. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1947, 51, 701-706.—A descrip- 
tion of New York City’s program of in-service 
training for teachers of the mentally retarded is 
presented. Public education is included as well as 
an intensive supervisory program for the teachers. 
The author claims that the program is effective since 
the percentage of satisfactory teachers increased 
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from 76% in 1944-45 to 89% in 1945-46. However, 
he stresses that continued emphasis must be brought 
to bear on those organizations who have as their 
the training of teachers.—V. M. 

tau : 


1885. Ryans, David G. ( National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations, New York.) Appraising 
teacher personnel. J. exp. Educ., 1947, 16, 1-30.— 
In this report of the activities of the A. C. E.’s 
Committee on Teacher Examination during 1947, 
the results of the 1947 program are presented in 
tabular form. A comparison of the averages of the 
“common examination” scores over an eight-year 
period, 1940-1947, demonstrates a tendency for the 
teacher samples to deteriorate somewhat in ability 
during the war years. ‘If the 1947 results are to be 
taken as a trend, it would appear that some recovery 
has been made and that the average might be 
expected to continue to rise again.” Test items 
typical of those appearing in the Teacher Examina- 
tions are presented in the appendix.—G. G. Thomp- 
son. 


1886. Turner, Eloise (Mansfield Training 
Sch., Mansfield, Conn.) e Mansfield pre-service 
and in-service program. . Amer. J. ment. Def., 1947, 
51, 691-695.—The practices pursued at the Mans- 
field Training School are described. Its pre-service 
and in-service program which has proven to be in- 
formal is based upon certain principles: (1) The 
authorities believe that teachers in the school should 
be recognized in their profession, that is, they should 
be qualified for state certification. (2) Teachers are 
encouraged to continue their professional study and 
they are afforded every opportunity to do so through 
specially arranged teaching schedules and leaves of 
absence. (3) An effort is made to have each teacher 
aware of the importance of his department and its 
relation to others, as well as procedures and prob- 
lems common to the whole group. (4) Finally it is 
felt that qualified teachers work best when given 
freedom to experiment and develop their own 
techniques.— V. M. Staudt. 


[See also abstract 1862. ] 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


1887. Bonnardell, R. (U. Paris, France.) L’ad- 
aptation de l"homme a son métier. (Adaptation of 
man to his job.) 2nd ed. Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1946. 199 p. 120 fr.—An exposi- 
tion of psychometrics, with special reference to vo- 
cational guidance and industrial selection. The 
author, who started his research career by physico- 
chemical studies on excitability of muscles and 
isolated nerves, utilizes to advantage both his knowl- 
edge of the theory of quantitative psychology and 
his extensive experience as an industrial psychologist 
for the Peugeot Automobile Company. After a 
survey of pseudo-scientific (physiognomy, graph- 
ology) and traditional techniques of evaluating the 

titudes of applicants for employment (application 
blank, recommendations, interview, job trial), 


criticized on account of their subjectivity, the author 
presents the history and principles of psychometrics. 
Miniature job situations (“synthetic tests”) are 
mentioned but the emphasis is put on the analytical 
(componental) approach and the statistical treat- 
ment, applied to both the test scores and the criteria 
of job proficiency, with preference for Thurstone’s 
system of factor analysis. Steps to be taken in 
establishing psychometric services in a plant are 
described.—J. Brotek. 


1888. Gilbreth, Lillian M. (Purdue U., Lafay- 
elte, Ind.) Scientific management and human re- 
sources. Occupations, 1947, 26, 45-49.—In this 
brief review of the progress of scientific management 
it is indicated that some of the signs of progress are: 
human resources have been found to be the most 
important resources of the country; adequately 
trained human beings are able to handle material 
resources more effectively than the less adequately 
trained; satisfaction may be intangible as well as 
tangible; personnel work and operating work are 
both concerned with human relations; education is 
essential; individual differences are important but 
similarities are equally important.—G. S. Speer. 


[See also abstract 1474. ] 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


1889. Azoy, Adolfo. (Psychotechnical Institute, 
Barcelona, Spain.) El profesiograma del aviador. 
(Occupational description of the aviator.) Rev. 
Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1947, 2, 133-160.—The 
task requirements of various levels of pilot training 
and subsequent specialization (basic training, ad- 
vanced training, bombardment, transport, monitor, 
pursuit, etc.) and their related requisite physical 
and psychological characteristics are described. 21 
references.—A. J. Smith. 


1890. Brody, William. (Dept. Health, New York.) 
Judging candidates by observing them in unsuper- 
vised group discussion. Personnel J., 1947, 26, 
170-173.—Instead of an interview with each candi- 
date for a position, 10 to 12 candidates can be ob- 
served at one time in a group discussion of a topic 
selected by the employer. Each may also be asked 
to speak for 3 to 5 minutes on some special topic. 
In that case, they may be rated on their participa- 
tion in the discussion following the others’ speeches 
as well as on their own speeches, and on their parti- 
cipation in the main discussion. The Department 
of Health of New York City has used this group 
method, judging the candidates for appearance and 
manner of speech, attitude towards group, leader- 
ship, contribution to group performances, and 
scientific approach. In this method, the employers 
have freedom from participation so they can devote 
all their attention to observing and rating the 
candidates. The candidates have an opportunity 
to demonstrate their initiative, leadership, accept- 
ance of and by a group, as well as their knowledge of 
the job for which they are applying.— M. B. Mitchell. 
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1891. Frazer, John Munro. New selection 
boards in industry. Occup. Psychol., nd., 1947, 
21, 170-178.—The author continues the discussion 
of groups methods used in the selection of manage- 
ment trainees previously reported (see 20: 3276). 
The present paper surveys the experience in the 
method gained during the last year. It is felt that 
the selection board procedure, without making 
unnecessary demands on either the candidates or 
the board, successfully overcomes the 2 major diffi- 
culties commonly found in management selection; 
the lack of highly refined job specification and the 
lack of necessity for a permanent board.—G. S. 
Speer. 

1892. Parry, J. B. The selection and classifica- 
tion of R.A.F. air crew. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1947, 
21, 158-169.—The development of air crew selection 
and classification procedures is traced from the 
beginning in 1939 when crews were selected and 
allocated by interview boards, without technical 
aids, to the present, where interviewing and tay 
have been brought together at a single center. 
number of studies of validation are presented to 
indicate stages in the development of the present 
procedures.—G. S. Speer. 


1893. Rodger, Alec. Selection for management. 
Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1947, 21, 203-206.—The 
problems of interviewing, testing, selection board 
examination, recruitment, and job description are 
briefly indicated. Some suggestion is made of the 
contribution a psychologist may make to this prob- 
lem. It is felt that a psychologist should be an im- 
portant part of the selection procedure but only as 
an advisor.—G. S. Speer. 


1894. Stewart, Naomi. (New York U.) A.G.C.T. 
scores of Army personnel grouped by occupation. 
Occupations, 1947, 26, 5-41.—This report presents 
certain relations between AGCT standard score and 
occupation as defined by War Department Specifica- 
tion Serial Number code. The data are based on 
white enlisted men in the War Department Machine 
Records Survey 3, and include 1.6% of all Army 
personnel. A clear occupational hierarchy with 
respect to test score is found, but occupations are 
not equally spaced. There is a substantial relation- 
ship between position in the hierarchy and test score 
variability within the occupations, the lower level 
occupations showing the greatest variability. Con- 
sistent and frequently large differences in median 
AGCT score for Northern and Southern samples of 
occupational groups are found. Army Alpha 
medians for World War I and AGCT medians for 
World War II are compared for 41 occupations. 
More than a third of the occupations show definite 
differences in standing, and it is suggested that the 
major shifts result from changes in requirements for 
occupations following technological advances. In 
relation to vocational counseling, it is felt that 
verbal and numerical abilities are more important in 
occupations with restricted range of scores, and that 


lower test score limits can be used for guidance away 


from some of the higher level occupations but upper 


limits for lower level occupations cannot be estab- 
iished.—G. S. Speer. 


1895. Stockford, Lee. Selection of supervisory 
personnel, Personnel, 1947, 24, 186-199.—A sci- 
entific approach to the selection of supervisors and 
foremen in industry is described. The author sum- 
marizes 5 research projects conducted to determine 
the extent to which certain traits and characteristics 
are related to various criteria of successful super- 
vision. It is stated that tests are an integral part 
of such a program, but that experience, training and 
other factors are of utmost importance. The author 
points out that predictions of success must be made 
on a group basis, and that the chief value of the plan 
is negative in nature. The absence of the necessary 
training, experience, mentality, and interests to doa 
given job is described as an excellent indication that 
a person cannot do the job, but the presence of these 
traits is no guarantee that a man will do the job.— 
M. Siegel. 


1896. Van Way, C. W., Jr. (Command and 
General Staff Coll., Leavenworth, Kans.) Career 
guidance—a new Army function. Milit. Rev., Ft 
Leavenworth, 1947, 27, 9-17.—Contained in this 
article is a description of ‘‘a broad program designed 
to build a broadly qualified well-rounded non-com- 
missioned and warrant officers’ corps which in time 
of emergency will provide a trained cadre for mobili- 
zation and will augment the Regular Army Officers’ 
Corps.” This program will include (1) a determina- 
tion of what jobs are necessary for the Army to 
accomplish its mission, (2) a training program, and 
(3) a system of personnel procedures resulting in 
proper personnel assignment. It is planned to con- 
tinue the use of psychological tests such as were 
used during the war. Described in some detail is 
the contemplated plan for advancement of enlisted 
personnel and warrant officers. While not final in 
form it is likely that the program will follow this 
pattern as modified by congressional action and 
experience.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1897. Williams, Gertha. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) The possibilities of the Rorschach technique 
in industry. Personnel, 1947, 24, 224-231.—The 
broad range of personality patterns which the 
Rorschach is believed to reveal is described, with a 
brief historical account of the origins of the method. 
The advantages of this technique over the usual 
— type of personality test are emphasized. 

he author points out that the Rorschach should 
not be the sole tool in the selection of employees, but 
rather should be supplemented by the application 
blank, interview, and other tests as needed. With 
the application of the Rorschach method, however, 
a more complete picture of the individual is obtained. 
The limitations of the Rorschach are discussed in 
terms of the total time involved, the need for a skilled 
test administrator, and the lack of adequate research 
on the types of personality patterns required by 
different jobs. The need for such research is pointed 
out, and a program advocated utilizing the co- 
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operation of a number of industries with some 
university.— M. Siegel. 


[See also abstracts 1458, 1459, 1715, 1723. ] 


LABOR—MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


1898. Burlingame, C. Charles. (Inst. of Living, 
Hartford, Conn.) Psychosomatic elements; when 
the foreman is “a pain in the neck.” Occup. Med., 
1946, 2, 593-598.—Industrial production is related 
to the will to do. Good intrapersonal relationships 
increase production. The knowledge of the relation- 
ship between attitudes and emotional drives and the 

hysical self were recognized many years ago. The 
oreman must have an understanding of emotional 
drives and the will to do. Foremost he must be a 
teacher. The “pains in the neck,"’ headaches, ulcers 
and other physical illnesses are related to the fact 
that ‘‘man has a mind and man has a body, the two 
are so intermingled and so interdependent that they 
are one.” —B. M. Eves. 


1899. Cool, O. C. Some practical aspects of labor 
relations. Mod. Mgmt, 1947, 7 (8), 2-3; 24.—A 5 
point program is suggested: (1) build up the fore- 
men; (2) revitalize the grievance procedure; (3) rely 
less on arbitration; (4) make fuller use of incentives; 
(5) restore lost white collar morale. Applications of 
these under the Taft-Hartley and Wagner acts are 
discussed.— R. W. Husband. 


1900. Hay, Edward N. The attitude of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor on job evaluation. Per- 
sonnel J., 1947, 26, 163-169.—Three articles re- 
cently appeared in the American Federationist on 
job evaluation. There are some inconsistencies and 
unjustifiable criticisms of job evaluation in these. 
On the whole, however, the labor unions are en- 
couraged to accept job evaluation as a fact, to learn 
more about it and to participate with management 
initsadministration. Job evaluation itself cannot set 
rates, but it can give information concerning the 
relative value of jobs, which is necessary for estab- 
lishing fair rates of pay.— M. B. Mitchell. 


1901. Newton, T. G. Making and keeping the 
foreman a part of management. Personnel J., 1947, 
26, 210-217.—To make foremen a real part of 
management, they must be given real management 
duties and be paid accordingly, always more than 
the workers they supervise. They should know what 
is expected of them and be accepted by staff and 
superiors as part of management. Training should 
be planned to meet their needs. They should be 
well informed of what is going on in the company 
by contacts from above, from below, and from 
equals in other departments. Foremen should be 
encouraged to take management courses to improve 
their methods of handling their job. Recreational 
facilities may be provided also to improve the esprit 
de corps.—M. B. Mitchell. 

1902. Patton, John A. Management’s channels 
of communications with employees. Mod. Mgmt, 
1947, 7 (8), 20-22.—The widening gap between 
management and worker necessitates that employees 


be better informed than was the case years ago. 
Further, workers’ eyes have been opened by greater 
independence, shorter working hours, and union 
activities. Give them information, tell them in 
advance of a change or innovation, and give them 
a part in new programs. This information must be 
put in understandable form, and be timely.— R. W. 
Husband. 

1903. Perkins, James S. Management controls 
on industrial enginee Mod. Mgmt, 1947, 7 (8), 
4-6; 24.—The author discusses controls over time 
standards, methods standards, job grades, and ma- 
terial standards, which are in themselves controls 
over production. Wage incentives and job evalu- 
ations need periodic checkup and revision, in order 
to improve employee relations aspects of industrial 
engineering.—R. W. Husband. 


1904. Whyte, William Foote. Union-manage- 
ment cooperation: Toronto case. Appl. Anthrop., 
1947, 6 (3), 1-9.—This case, involving a chemical 
manufacturer and a C.I.O. local, centers about an 
agreement to reduce the length of the working week. 
Out of a history of good relations between manage- 
ment and employees, agreement was reached to re- 
duce the work week, providing there were no re- 
duction in output. A joint union-management 
committee was formed to carry out the terms of the 
agreement, which was sufficiently successful after a 
few months to warrant a 20% hourly pay increase. 
Despite this success union leadership was not re- 
turned to office in the following election. This is 
attributed to failure of continued cooperation be- 
tween the 2 parties on new issues, together with the 
concomittant reduction in quantity of interaction, 
originating from the membership, between union 
members and officers. As a result the membership 
felt its officials to have assumed unwarranted 
authority. A failure to maintain a cooperative 
system may destroy the underlying conditions 
necessary to cooperate.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


[See also abstracts 1822, 1831.] 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER 
APPLICATIONS 


1905. Sylvester, R. W. (Command and General 
Staff Coll., Leavenworth, Kans.) Military psychology 
—factors in human development. Mili. Rev., 
Ft Leavenworth, 1947, 27, 57-64.—The first of a 
series of articles on psychology applied in the military 
program deals with the basic elements considered as 
essential for the military commander to assist him in 
“evaluating, training, and controlling himself and 
others.” The prime importance of psychological 
knowledge to the combat leader is stressed. The 
author briefly summarizes the physiological factors 
that play a role in human personality. Included 
under this heading are the nervous system and 
endocrine glands. The importance of endocrine 
balance is also discussed. In a similar brief manner, 
sociological factors such as the impact of environ- 
ment upon the individual, stresses and strains of 
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living as they affect the psyche, etc. are included. 
Mention is also made of cinahiahdle problems in 
the military situation and therapeutic processes used 
in their alleviation —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


INDUSTRY 


1906. McDermott, Kathryn C. (Pennsyloania 
Co. for Banking and Trusts, Philadelphia.) Job 
evaluation maintenance. Personnel J., 1947, 26, 
222-226.—Salaried positions are evaluated on the 
basis of skill, mental requirements, responsibility, 
physical effort and fatigue, and working conditions 
including hazards. There are 47 steps presented for 
keeping these job evaluations up-to-date—M. B. 
Mitchell. 

1907. Ryan, Thomas Arthur. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) ork and effort; the psychology of produc- 
tion. New York: Ronald Press, 1947. xii, 323 p. 
$4.50.—This book provides a systematic survey of 
experimentally and statistically reliable investiga- 
tions into the productivity of people at work. The 
topics covered include fatigue and boredom, work 
methods, special factors affecting productivity 
(heating, lighting, etc.) incentives and motives, time 
study, job evaluation, merit rating, accident control, 
skill and practice. The emphasis throughout is on 
methodology and its effects annotated throughout 
with carefully selected references including one 
previously unpublished study of individual differ- 
ences in susceptibility to monotomy.—H. F. Rothe. 


1908. Shaw, Anne G. Motion study in wartime. 
Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1947, 21, 188-192.—This 
paper presents a discussion of experiences in teach- 
ing motion study to men selected from various air- 
craft factories during 1943 to 1945, It is concluded 
that too much time was spent in studying specific 
jobs with not enough time devoted to basic theory. 
Greater use should have been made of films and film 
analysis, chronocyclegraphs and to instruction on 
how to interest firms in the subject of motion study. 
—G. S. Speer. 


1909. Smyth, J. S. The brightness and legibility 
at night of road traffic signs. Trans. Illum. Engng 
Soc., 1947, 12, 71-91.—The report of a technical sub- 
committee called by the Illuminating Engineering 
Society at the request of the Ministry of Transport 
to investigate sign brightness and legibility. The 
work is divided into 2 parts: (1) problems of bright- 
ness of lettered signs, and (2) experiments made on 
symbols fitted with reflecting lenses. A brightness 
is suggested which would provide adequate legibility 
and conspicuousness in well-lighted streets without 
causing a disturbing glare in poorly lighted areas. 
The maximum distance of legibility was found to be 
practically the same for black-on-white or white-on- 
black signs, but the black-on-white was more dis- 
tinctive. Ideal brightness was unaffected by the 
colour of the sign. An account is given of a study of 
the reflecting lens symbols used on traffic signs. 
Methods of fitting lenses and minor modifications 
to some symbols are suggested for easier recognition. 
—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


1910. Walker, Kenneth F. (Dept. Labor & Na- 
tional Service, Sydney, Australia.) The applica- 
tion of the J-curve hypothesis of conforming be- 
havior to industrial absenteeism. J. soc. Psychol., 
1947, 25, 207-216.—Data on industrial absenteeism 
take the general form of the J-curve although the 

recise statistical requirements are not met. The 
J-curve hypothesis probably applies only to the 
requency of absence and not to other behavioral 
characteristics of the absentee.—G. A. Kimble. ' 


[See also abstract 1488. ] 


Business & COMMERCE 


1911. Cirlin, Bernard D., & Peterman, Jack N. 
Pre-testing a motion picture: a case history. J. soc. 
Issues, 1947, 3 (3), 39-41.—A description of the use 
of the Reactograph as a measure of audience like and 
dislike of certain aspects of a film in preview.— 
L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

1912. Doscher, Luelyne. The significance of 
audience measurement in motion pictures. J. soc. 
Issues, 1947. 3 (3), 51-57.—Current techniques of 
audience research in movies are criticized as showing 
only what is liked in a given film rather than asking 
whether something else would be preferred. Errors 
arise from showing the results as degrees of liking 
rather than a changing percentage of the audience 
liking a given sequence. There is no attention paid 
the audience outside the theater. An alternative 
plan would combine the current techniques with a 
diagnosis of the needs of the individual in current 
society and with a study of the dynamics of the 
audience situation.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

1913. Robinson, W. S. Radio audience meas- 
urement: and its limitations. J. soc. Issues, 1947, 
3 (3), 42-50.—Audience measurement is done ex- 
clusively by 3 groups. Measures of the number of 
persons a program is capable of attracting is done by 
telephone calls and devices installed in radio sets 
showing tunings to stations. The resultant index is 
the percentage of time that the selected audience 
uses a given station or net-work. There is little 
correlations between the results of these 2 methods 
or between these methods and evidence from volun- 
tary writing to stations. These indices are, never- 
theless, used for gauging the attention value of 
various programs from week to week. Considerable 
further refinement is necessary to show type of 
audience and the reasons for preference—L. M. 
Hanks, Jr. 


[See also abstract 1716. ] 


PROFESSIONS 


1914. Jones, Marnetta Martha. The relationshi 
of certain personality traits to stage fright. Speec 
Monogr., 1947, 14, 214.—Abstract, M.A. thesis, 
Stanford U., 1946. 

1915. Miller, J. Don, Jr. (St. Vincent's Hosp., 
Indianapolis, Ind.) The technique of lead p- 
Hospitals, 1947, 21, 38-40.—Devices of control 
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developed by leadership minded management that 
can be adapted to hospital administration are: (1) 
organization chart; (2) department head meetings; 
(3) departmental meetings; (4) administrative com- 
mittee; (5) job analyses; (6) job evaluation; (7) 
financial control. ‘‘The administrator of hospitals 
needs not to be an expert in the technical aspects of 
finance, in building construction and maintenance 
or in medical science, but he must be skilled in the 
leadership and guidance of people who will handle 
these matters.”—F. C. Sumner. 


1916. Russell, Elizabeth. (N. Y. Sch. of Social 
Work, New York.) Professional growth on the job; 
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a guide for the public assistance worker. New York: 
Family Service Association of America, 1947. 62 p. 
60¢.—Primarily directed to the untrained worker 
entering the public assistance agency, this phamphlet 
aims ‘‘to make some of the basic casework concepts 
understandable and usable for the average beginning 
worker in his day-to-day practice.” The need for 
the worker to develop a new awareness of himself is 
stressed. The worker is considered to contribute to 
his own growth through reading, through the proper 
use of supervision and through sincere self-ap- 
praisal. 35 references.—R. M. Turchioe. 


[See also abstracts 1456, 1723, 1790, 1881. ] 
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To Be Published in May 


OUTLINE OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By MUZAFER SHERIF, Research Fellow in Psychology, Yale University 


This distinguished volume, written by the author of The Psychology of Social 
Norms, makes an important contribution to social psychology, and is certain to be 
widely used as a basic text in college courses. The material is presented in four 
parts, which deal, respectively, with: (1) The biosocial problem of human motives 
and their role in determining the selectivity of the individual to the stimulus world 
about him. (2) Psychological and sociological properties and products of group 
interaction. (3) The psychology of social change, especially in relation to technol- 
ogy and crisis situations. (4) Individual variations in reacting to social situations. 


Recently Published 
CASE HISTORIES IN CLINICAL AND ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Edited by ARTHUR BURTON and ROBERT E. HARRIS 


Invaluable both for college classes and for the individual psychologist 
and psychiatrist. $4.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS, 49 East 33d Street, New York 16 


Noteworthy McGRAW-HILL Books 


THEORY AND PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By Krecs, University of California, and Ricaarp S. Swarthmore College. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publications in Psychology. Ready in spring 
This is the first modern book of its kind to work out an pepane and consistent approach to the science of 
psychology as a systematic, interpretative account of social behavior.” A large part of the book is devoted 
to the basic principles of human behavior. These principles are then “spelled out” in their operation in such 
behavior as racial prejudice, labor-management conflict, propaganda, group morale, leadership, international 


tensions, etc. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY. New second edition 

By Ross Stacner, Dartmouth College. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. Ready in spring 
The author has completely rewritten this successful text. In view of the developments of the past decade, he 
has changed his point of view from one behavioristic in character to one stressing perception, frame of reference, 
and the inner organization of experience. Material has been added on the Self in personality organization, 
the Rorschach test, with some mention of other projective techniques, and the recent work of the Yale group 
on “learning.” 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By Rosert A. Davis, University of Colorado. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 349 pages, $3.00 


The first part of this text treats the various aspects of the learner's growth and development, with emphasis 
upon emotional and social maturity, including mental hygiene. The second part is designed to assist the 


teacher in gaining skills in directing the learning process in such a way that it will result in the reper improve- 
ment for the learner. An outstanding feature is the author’s realistic treatment of the prob 


— Send for copies on approval 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 


s of classroom 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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ARCHIVES 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


The Archives of Psychology can now 
be purchased for one-sixth of its former 
price because its publication is not being con- 
tinued. Columbia University suspended pub- 
lication of this journal in 1945. The American 
Psychological Association now owns the only 
remaining sets which are available for sale. 


"Fas sets consist of 33 volumes (num- 
bers 1 to 238). Each set is incomplete in 
that out-of-print issues are missing. We are 
offering them at the reduced price of $40 plus 
shipping charges. The most complete of the 
remaining sets will be sold first. Volumes 
34—40 (1939-1945) are now out of print. 


; j 


Order from— 


American Psychological Association 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 
a new psychology text 


Theories Learning 


by 
Ernest Hilgard 


gk 


HIS unique book presents in one volume a critical introduction to ten 

contemporary learning theories for serious students of Psychology. After 
an introductory chapter on the nature of learning theory, the author devotes each 
succeeding chapter to one system, illustrating each one by a typical series of ges 
experiments to which the system has led, then evaluating the contributions of the i 
system to our understanding of the broad problems of learning. A final chapter a 
gives the author’s own point of view. For college courses in Psychology and ay 
Education at the senior or graduate level. Price $3.75. pe 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, New York 
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Standard 


REACTION TIME 
CHRONOSCOPES 


Standard makes several models of chrono- 

scopes or precision timers especially suitable | ments any kind 

for psychological work. These instruments | cial i 

- uilt for continuous service with accura- distribution panels, used 

as high as -++- or — .001 of a second. the epanntion 

Controls may be manual or automatic and | chological a 

for timing reactions or consultation and layout work in connection 
Bulletin No. 153 gives full descri ne of |  - new or existing laboratories. We will be glad to 

various models with prices, and be fur- | help you tds for this equipment, without obligation. 

nished upon request. No. 142 gives more complete information. 


Standard Electric lime 


SPRINGFIELD 2 massacnusetts 
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Featuring a new improved sequence of topics 


FOUNDATIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by Edwin G. Boring, Herbert S. Langfeld, and Harry P. Weld 


Because response is thought to be a natural starting 
oon for any account, the text order of Foundations of 
sychology is radically different from the two previous 
Boring, Langfeld and Weld books. Beginning with re- 
sponse, it passes to emotion, learning and thought. Then 
it introduces the perceptual material and after that goes 
back to expand into individual differences, peremalty, 
personal adjustment and social relations. 


Eighteen nationally-known specialists have contrib- 
uted their knowledge and experience to Foundations of 
Psychology. The whole work has been carefully edited 
by Professors Boring, Langfeld and Weld, outstanding 
leaders in American psychology and experienced authors. 
This collaboration of experts results in a truly unified 
volume—authoritative and consistent in statement, ter- 
minology and style. 


The style of this book is lucid, the writing concise, 
the level of exposition very high. This fine combination 
results in a thorough, rigorous treatment of the subject. 


Ready in May 


613 pages (double column) 


CONTENTS: The Nature of Psychology by Edwin G. Boring. 
The Response Mechanism by Clifford T. Morgan. Response by 
Clifford T. Morgan. Growth and Development by Leonard Car- 
michael. Feeling and Emotion by William A. Hunt. Motiva- 
tion by Donald W. MacKinnon. Learning by Cari I. Hovland. 
Retention and Tramafer of Learning by Cari I. Hovland. Re- 
collecting, Imagining and Thinking by T. A. Ryan. Percep- 
tion by Edwin B. Newman. Sensation and Psychological 
Measurement by 8S. Smith Stevens. Color by Forrest L. Dim- 
mick. Visual Space Perception by Forrest L. Dimmick. Hear- 
ing by Edwin B. Newman. Taste and Smell by Carl Pfaffmann. 
Somesthesis by Frank A. Geldard. Topographical Orientation 
by Donald R. Griffin. Individual Differences by Anne Anastasi. 
Heredity and Environment by Anne Anastasi. Efficiency by 
M. E. Bitterman and T. A. Ryan. Personality by Laurance F, 
Shaffer. Personal Adjustment by Laurance F. Shaffer. Voca- 
tional Selection by Carroll L. Shartle. Attitudes and Opinions 
by Hadley Cantril. Social Relations of the Individual by Leo 


P. Crespi. 
Probable price, $4.00 


New book stresses methods of psychology 


METHODS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by T. G. Andrews 


This book has grown out of the need for a ter 
emphasis on methodology in training students. It will 
offset textbooks and references which have been con- 
cerned mainly with investigative results. Methods in 
every case are related to the major problems in psychol- 
ogy. The “content” aspects are summarized briefly in 
each chapter in terms of the methods involved in their 
discoveries, but the bulk of the book is devoted to 
methods study. Only essential and modern methods are 
discussed. The authors have attempted to give the 
greatest amount of space to the details of methods and 
techniques not described in other books. 


Each chapter has been written by an expert in the 
field and the whole work has been coordinated by T. G. 
Andrews, Assistant Professor of Psychology, University 
of Chicago, and Scientific Adviser, Bassai and Devel- 


CONTENTS: An Introduction to Psychological 
by T. G. Andrews. Conditioning and Motor Learning by W. N. 
Kellogg. Studying, Memory, and Transfer by Claude E. Bux- 
ton. Studying Thinking by Edna Heidbreder. Psychophysical 
Methods by L. L. Thurstone. Studying Perceptual Phenomena 
by James J. Gibson. Studying Vision by S. Howard Bartley. 
Studying Hearing by Ernest Glen Wever. Studying the Skin 
Senses by William Leroy Jenkins. Studying the Senses of Taste 
and Smell by Carl Pfaffmann. Studying Proprioception by 
W. D. Neff. Studying Animal Behavior by Harry F. Harlow. 
Motivation, Feeling, and Emotion by Paul Thomas Young. 
Methods of Measuring and Recording Action by R. C. Davis. 
Studying Neuropsychology and Bodily Functions by Donald 
B. Lindsley. Studying Motor Functions and Efficiency by 
Arthur G. Bills. Investigating and Appraising Intelligence and 
Other Aptitades by Herbert S. Conrad. Investigating and Ap- 
praising Personality by Saul Rosenzweig. Methods and Tech- 
niques in Clinical Psychology by the late Andrew W. Brown. 
Objective Studies of Disordered Persons by Joseph Zubin. 
Methods of Studying the Behavior and Development of Young 


ment Division, U. 8. Army General Staff. A list of Children by Helen L. Koch. Studying Social Behavior by Theo- 
pters and authors follows: + dore M. Newcomb. 
Ready in June Approximately 604 pages Probable price, $5.00 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440-4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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